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The Shape of Things 
DISORDER IN PALESTINE IS AN AFTERMATH 
of the British Cabinet's unforgivable stupidity. A great 
chance has been muffed. The Anglo-American Commis- 
sion’s report provided an immediate sanctuary for 100,- 
000 Jews from Europe and outlined a long-term program 
which, under adequate supervision, would have provided 
a reasonable and peaceful solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem. Acceptance by the British Labor government, 
pledged before taking office to just such a plan, would 
have changed the whole political climate in the Near 
East. It would have enlisted the cooperation of Jewish 
patriots in Palestine now engaged in activities to facili- 
tate illegal immigration and weakened the prestige of 
the extremists. It would have secured the active support 
of the American government which quickly indicated its 
approval of the report. But instead the chances of a 
decent solution were squandered. Attlee’s statement call- 
ing for the disbanding of all Jewish armed forces as a 
condition to acceptance, Bevin’s crassly irresponsible 
Bournemouth speech, the policy of Britain’s armed 
forces in Palestine, have burned up the good will needed 
for a peaceful settlement. Meanwhile, the Arab League 
leaders—always quick to exploit the dilly-dallying of 
British governments—have recovered from their confu- 
sion, imported the pro-Nazi Mufti, and showed signs of 
violent resistance to any attempt to admit more Jews. 
There is no time to be lost if a great tragedy is to be 
avoided. The joint sessions now taking place in London 
between the British government and President Truman’s 
committee on Palestine must come out with a firm state- 
ment putting into effect the main proposals of the report. 
At this stage, the need is not for more divisions of Brit- 
ish troops but an end to equivocation, 


+ 


THE GROMYKO VETO WAS A SERIOUS BLOW 
not only to the cause of the Spanish Republic but to the 
hopes of those who felt that the Security Council might 
give leadership in the cause of world security and justice. 
The report of the subcommittee presented by Foreign 
Minister Evatt of Australia was admittedly a compromise 
between the insistence of the Polish delegate for imme- 
diate sanctions and the milk-and-water attitude of the 
British and Americans. We ourselves favored the Polish 
proposal but felt that Evatt offered a plan which could 


secure the widest possible acceptance by the Security 
Council and point the way to effective action by the 
member nations of the General Assembly. Already the 
subcommittee’s report had caused serious distress in 
Franco circles. Its adoption would have brought increas- 
ing public pressure in all the democratic nations of the 
world to end this fascist menace. What is most tragic is 
the indication that the Gromyko turndown was due not 
so much to his chagrin over the mildness of the measures 
proposed as to the insistence of his government that the 
authority of the Assembly be not strengthened. The sup- 
plementary statements of the French delegate and Mr. 
Evatt reassured the Polish delegate that the proposed 
action in no way disparaged the authority of the Council. 
It is a pity, considering the issue at stake, that the Sovict 
delegate did not see fit to follow Mr, Lange’s example 
and support the proposal. What is quite clear is that the 
issue must not be dropped. It must in some way be placed 
on the agenda of the Assembly if the Security Council 
takes no action. Franco’s extra lease on life must not be 


prolonged. "1 


WHILE FIGHTING IN CHINA SEEMS TO HAVE 
subsided to some extent, difficulty is being encountered 
in making the painfully negotiated truce agreements 
effective. Last week arrangements were made to send 
eight truce-observance teams to Manchuria but, when 
the first one arrived at Harbin, General Lin, the Commu- 
nist commander there, barred it from Communist terri- 
tory and compelled its return. The Communist attitude, 
apparently, is that no entry of observers or correspondents 
can be permitted until an over-all settlement has been 
reached. Negotiations to this end, however, have beca 
making slow progress. Flushed with its recent suc- 
cesses in Manchuria, the Kuominting is not only de- 
manding additional territory in the northeastern provinces 
but asking that the Communists yield a number of 
strongholds in North China and the Shantung coast. 
While General Marshall's skill in resolving past diffi- 
culties would scem to promise that a new basis for com- 
promise can be found, recent Communist criticism of 
American aid to the Kuomintang is a warning that he 
can be helpful only if the United States maintains strict 
impartiality. It cannot be denied that Iend-lease equip- 
ment and American planes and ships have been used to 
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aid the Kuomintang against the Communists. A lary 
part of the responsibility for this rests with forme, 
Ambassador Hurley, whose policies have been officially 
repudiated. But American ships have continued to ferry 
Kuomintang troops into the troubled areas of Manchuria 
and American troops have apparently cooperated close); 
with the Kuomintang in Tsingtao and other points 
threatened by the Communists. These past sins may be 
atoned for if Congress quickly passes the bill authorizing 
American aid in modernizing the Chinese army. For the 
plan calls for training the Communist as well as the 
Kuomintang divisions in the new forces and for a gen- 
eral demobilization of China’s huge armies, a step which 
would permanently remove the threat of civil war. 


+ 


REPORTS THAT THE SELLERS’ MARKET HAS 
reached its peak and that a buyers’ strike is gathering 
force should, we feel, be viewed with some skepticism 
It may be true that “sucker money” is a little less in evi. 
dence: night-club receipts are said to have slumped, 
smaller sums are being ventured on the horses, and Mike 
Jacobs overreached himself in pricing seats for the Louis- 
Conn fight. The competition to obtain certain kinds of 
merchandise now coming on to the market in quantity— 
cheap radios are an example—has also subsided. But on 
the whole buyers seem as eager, and as frequently dis- 
appointed, as ever. It was the Wall Street Journal, as £1: 
as we can ascertain, that started all the talk with a survey 
of department stores in eleven key cities published on 
June 3, On examination, the evidence it brought forward 
appears pretty unimpressive when set against statistics of 
retail sales—39 per cent above a year ago, according to 
Business Week. The survey made a useful text for a Wa/! 
Street Journal editorial, the gist of which was that the 
consumer could take care of himself all right if only thc 
government would stop fussing about his welfare and 
drop all that OPA nonsense. It is this suggestion that 
buyers’ resistance will be sufficient to prevent prices from 
getting out of hand if ceilings are abolished that makes 
us smell a rat in stories of a pending buyers’ strike. 
Actually, there is much stronger proof of a continuing 
sellers’ strike; and why not when producers and sellers of 
goods know that after July 1 the OPA is likely to be dead 
or seriously crippled. If their hopes are fulfilled, we shall 
then see prices jumping and probably a scramble by con- 
sumers in anticipation of further jumps. Only later, as 
the inventories begin to swell, will buyers rebel in a way 
likely to deflate not merely business greed but our whole 
economy. * 


SENATE-HOUSE CONFEREES HAVE AT LAST 
reached a compromise by which the Selective Service 
law will be extended for nine months from July 1, with 
eighteen-year-olds exempted from draft calls. The Senate 
had voted to revert to the induction of teen-agers, at 
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present suspended, while the House wished to exempt 
them altogether and provide a moratorium on all induc- 
tions until October 1. This would have meant gambling 
on voluntary enlistments to keep up the minimum 
strength of the occupation forces in Germany and Japan, 
or holding in service men now due for discharge. Even 
without the moratorium the House bill would have 
limited the draft to those men between twenty and thirty 
who had been previously exempted for reasons other 
than ill health, which would have produced a very thin 
stream pf recruits. But it is an election year and the 
Representatives were under strong pressure from parents 
who wanted to protect their young sons from being ex- 
posed to the life of drinking, immorality, and black- 
marketeering, which our occupation troops, according to 
reports, are leading. In so far as the army has done less 
than it might to correct these conditions, it has itself to 
blame for the balking of its recruitment plans. But of 
course it might argue that the opportunities for hell-rais- 
ing in foreign parts help to attract volunteers. Added to 
the mew pay scale on which the Senate-House conferees 
agreed—$75 a month for privates—the much-advertised 
“pleasures’’ of occupation may prove a powerful induce- 
ment to men of a certain type. Whether the employment 
of such men will assist the avowed aims of our occupa- 
tions or add to American prestige abroad is another mat- 
ter, to which neither the army nor Congress has given the 
thought it deserves. * 


IF ANY OF YOU READERS ARE THE STUFFY 
sort who consider a prize fight no proper concern of 
America’s Leading Liberal Weekly, you had better skip 
to the next editorial because in this one we intend to pass 
a few pertinent remarks about the Louis-Conn fracas up 
at Yankee Stadium last week. Being Louis fans from 
way back, and not having been among the unfortunates 
who shelled out an average of $40 apiece to witness a 
rather tepid exhibition of the manly art, we find our- 
selves in a position to express unqualified delight over 
the outcome. If ever there was a champion in any field 
of sport who deserved to retire undefeated, that one is 
Joe Louis. He not only has a pile-driving right that few 
boxers have ever equaled; he also has a record of sports- 
manship that few professional athletes of any kind have 
ever equaled. The respect he has earned with his fists and 
the simple dignity with which he has carried it have 
done as much as anything in recent years to chip down a 
little further the walls of race prejudice. Probably the 
majority of the fans at Yankee Stadium were pulling for 
Billy Conn, the under-dog, the kid from Pittsburgh’s 
East Liberty district who was shooting for the moon; but 
the ovation that same crowd gave Louis rang with sin- 
cerity, not partisanship. The line about Joe’s being a 
credit to his race has become a tattered and patronizing 
cliché during his nine years as champion, but Jimmy 
Cannon, New York Post sports columnist, has switched 
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a fresh meaning into it. “Louis 1s accepted as a symbol 
of decency in sport,’ Cannon wrote on the eve of the 
fight, “When I talked to him today I feel as I always do. 
That he is a credit to his race. Naturally, I mean the 


human race.” 


The Soviet Dilemma 


HE Gromyko proposal for atomic control is a bold 
| goer to escape the dilemma faced by a great 
power harboring a permanent—and probably increasing 
—suspicion of the designs of the Western nations. For 
the Sovict Union is unable to decide whether to place its 
trust in its own resources, its vast land areas, its great 
industrial potential, its scientific genius, its great army, 
its vassal states, or to rely upon the increasing authority 
of an international organization planned so as to give 
the maximum security to its member nations. 

In terms of political and military strategy the atomic 
bomb is the one agent that places Russia temporarily at 
a disadvantage as over against the Western powers. It is 
not that the Russians have any immediate fears that 
would be used in a preventive war; American opinion 
would not permit such action. It is rather that as long as 
American monopoly of the bomb exists, as long as bombs 
are being manufactured and atomic research is advanc- 
ing, Russian cannot rely for its security upon its own 
resources. We should feel the same way if the positions 
were reversed and probably insist, as Gromyko insists, 
that a cessation of bomb manufacture and the destruction 
of existing bombs follow soon after an international 
agreement is reached barring their use in war. If, as the 
Baruch report is generaly interpreted to mean, we keep 
right on making bombs until we are convinced the U. N. 
inspection system and controls are fully operative, then 
we are in effect, as Walter Lippmann and the Daily 
Worker have pointed out, holding a veto club over the 
Atomic Energy Commission to get our plan adopted. 

Gromyko is therefore standing squarely in the Lit- 
vinov tradition when he insists that if we mean what we 
say about peace and security, we had better get rid of 
the weapons that will blast us sky-high, and definitely 
outlaw their use in any future war. But he quickly retires 
to what has become the fixed isolationist position of the 
Soviets when he goes on to discuss methods to insure 
that the treaty be observed, Whereas Litvinov came out 
embarrassingly for an air-tight, hole-proof collective- 
security system, Gromyko would rely upon national legis- 
lation of the contracting states to ban the manufacture 
and use of atomic weapons. The substitute for a supreme 
atomic authority as demanded in the Baruch proposal, 
with powers to control ail atomic-energy development, 
Catry out any inspection deemed necessary, conduct sur- 
veys to locate the existing supplies of uranium and 
thorium, and apply sanctions against a violation, would 
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apparently be two subcommittees whose recommenda- 
tions would be subject to the usual veto. While the Rus- 
sian proposal was probably prepared with no reference 
to the American, its specific insistence that “efforts to 
undermine the unanimity of the members of the Security 
Council are incompatible with the interests of the United 
Nations” is a direct answer to Baruch’s insistence that 
ipply in this field. 

On this point it is fair to ask the U. S. S. R. to look 
at the international scene from the standpoint of the 
American Congress. If the United States is to divest itself 


of the monopoly of what today is a winning weapon and 


the veto power must not 


pass over the secret of its manufacture to an international 
body, it has a right and an obligation to insist that the 
international body in question be given sufficient author- 
ity to guarantee the security of the United States and all 
nations against possible aggression by any power which 
may—and in time is likely to—develop atomic weapons 
if left to its own devices. In the modern world national 
armaments and national sovereignty give no guaranty of 
security—period. It will be hard enough to persuade a 
Congress busily upping military appropriations, voting 
hundreds of millions for atomic research, and substitut- 
ing military for civilian control of atomic development 
to pass over all our knowhow to a qualified international 
body. It will be impossible if such a body possesses only 
nominal powers. 

We have a right to ask that Russia recognize this fact, 
in the interests of world security, in the interests of 
Russia's own security. The two reports provide the basis 
for a satisfactory and workable scheme of atomic-energy 
control which will not only insure us against devastating 
war but which, to quote the Soviet proposal, will render 
possible the release of atomic energy for peaceful uses 
“for the improvement of the conditions of life of the 
peoples of the whole world, the raising of their standard 
of welfare, and the further progress of human culture.” 
The main obstacle to this consummation is isolationist 


nationalism, whether of American or Soviet variety. 


Hunger Still Undefeated 


S CRAPING the bottom of the grain bins, we have just 
managed to fulfil our export obligations in the crop 
year ending June 30. By July 10, the Department of 
Agriculture reports, the whole of the 5,500,000 tons of 
wheat promised during the first six months of 1946 will 


have been cleared for shipment. However, self-congratu- 
lations on this success should be tempered by considera- 
tion of the means through which it was achieved—means 
costly both in money and in economic disruption. 

Nine months of the crop year had almost gone when 
Washington awoke to the fact that wheat, which should 
have been reserved for human consumption, was dis- 


appearing at a phenomenal rate into the feed troughs. 
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An American livestock population of record magnitud, 
was competing with hungry Europe and Asia, thank; 
partly to the premature ending of meat rationing and 
partly to the fact that the ratio between grain and me, 
ceilings had been so fixed that there was every induce. 
ment to farmers to turn wheat into meat. The crisis wa; 
met by drastic set-aside orders, which disrupted distribu. 
tion of grain products, and by the offer of a high pre: 
mium to entice wheat from storage. These measure; 
brought out the necessary grain, but they disgruntled 
those farmers who had heeded earlier appeals to sell and 
encouraged growers to hold on to the new crop in the 
hope of a higher price. Moreover, they involved a sharp 
reduction in the carry-over, which, it is estimated, will be 
no more than 80,000,000 bushels on June 30; 150,000, 
000 is generally regarded as the minimum required to 
keep the pipe lines from farm to kitchen filled. 

Much of the dislecation, evidence of which is now 
provided in bread queues, might have been avoided it 
rationing and other controls had not been dropped so 
precipitously last fall and if a carefully planned program 
for allocation of supplies had been adopted. It is claimed, 
of course, that the extent of foreign need was not then 
foreseen, but while it is true that droughts in important 
producing areas aggravated the situation, the facts avail- 
able nine months ago should have made it plain that near 
famine conditions were inevitable. 

However, our object now is not to indulge in recrimi- 
nations but to combat suggestions that the food crisis is 
over with the advent of the new harvest. It will be 
several months yet before it is known to what extent 
Europe will be self-supporting in 1946-47. Crop reports 
from some areas are encouraging, but in others weather 
conditions have been very unfavorable. And almost 
everywhere lack of fertilizer is producing subnormal 
yields. There seems little hope that the situation in India, 
where rations have fallen below 1,000 calories a day, will 
improve perceptibly for another year. 

In this country another bumper crop, which may fal! 
little short of last year’s record, is being reaped. The 
Department of Agriculture, however, points out that the 
total supply will be less owing to the reduction in carry- 
over, and declares that not more than 250,000,000 
bushels will be available for foreign countries compared 
with actual exports in 1945-46 of 400,000,000. The 
department also estimates world wheat needs at prac- 
tically the same amount as in the year just ending. It is 
clear, therefore, that unless other exporting nations can 
increase their shipments, hunger will be intensified 
rather than diminished next winter. 

Even the reduced export program forecast is threat: 
ened by the provisions in the OPA bill removing price 
ceilings on meat, eggs, and dairy products. It is generally 
agreed that if the bill becomes law, prices of these com- 
modities will rise steeply, thus inducing a further diver- 
sion of grain to animal feeding. Alarmed by the possi- 
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bility, the State Department has joined with Mr. Bowles 





in urging Congress to remove this provision from the 
bill. Assistant Secretary of State Clayton even telephoned 
Herbert Hoover in Rio de Janeiro seeking his support. 
Evidently he thought he had secured it, but Mr. Hoover, 







n returning to this country, denied he had talked to 
inyone about the OPA bill. “In any event,” he added 
usly, “the problems I have to deal with must not be 






mixed up with legislative quarrels.” But by not speaking 
out against this iniquitous bill the ex-President is making 
certain that these problems will be still harder to solve. 
Like the majority of Congress, the “Great Humanitar- 
jan” appears to be playing politics with the standard of 
living of the American people and the empty stomachs of 
the world at large. 









Progress in Parts 

Paris, June 24 
LTHOUGH the crucial issue of Trieste was again 
put off, the first week of the second conference of 
the Foreign Ministers ended yesterday in a lighter at- 
mosphere. Certain successes had been obtained in the 
six days of discussion, among them the agreement on the 
evacuation of Italy by the British and Americans and 
of Bulgaria by the Russians ninety days after the signa- 
ture of the peace treaties. But it was especially the agree- 
ment reached on Thursday over the Italian colonies which 
put an end to the deadlock in which the Foreign Minis- 
ters had found themselves since May. It was only an 
agreement on postponement, and yet the mere fact that 
the four were ready to accept the separation of colonial 
problems from the main body of the treaty brightened 

the chances of further understanding. 

Of course the Italians do not like it; the first reaction 
of the Rome press is very bitter, with headlines like this: 
“Fascism Gave Us a Pact of Steel; the Four Give Us a 
Steel Noose.’’ But a cooler analysis will show them that it 
is not such a terrible blow. Colonies are very often more 
a question of prestige than of national advantage, and 
Italians should not forget that before the war their 
empire cost them a deficit of 250,000,000 lire, The de- 
cision adopted in Paris even leaves open, at least in 
theory, the possibility that if after one year the entire 
affair is turned over to the U. N. the Italians might ad- 
minister their former colonies under U. N. surveillance. 

On the question of reparations it was easy to perceive 
a more favorable disposition toward Italy on the part of 
the Russians. In itself, the $300,000,000 Russia is ask- 
ing for Greece, Yugoslavia, Abyssinia, and itself is not 
a fantastic figure. But Italy is very hard-pressed, and its 
industries have suffered heavily from a war waged tor 
twenty months on Italian soil. The Russians are now tak- 
ing these circumstances into consideration. The procla- 
mation of the republic has given them a good opportunity 
to show a greater generosity. Indeed, as some London 





































Moscow press has I 


papers have noted ironically, the 


gun to present the Sovict delegation as Italy's ‘‘de- 
fender” against the 


made on it by Britain and America and also as a champion 


“excessive and enslaving’’ demands 


of Italy's sovereignty and feeling of national self-esteem. 


But that only proves Russian diplomacy more agile than, 
let us say, British and American diplomacy in Spain. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that last 
month in his statement to the Soviet press Molotov said 
that Italy and the Soviet Union, if they were left to 
themselves, could easily settle the reparations question. 
The proclamation of the republic might mark the mo 
ment for a commercial rapprochement—-Russia providing 
Italy with coal, wheat, and oil and in return placing big 
orders with Italian industry. 

But while the questions of colonies and reparations are 
on the way to settlement, there remains Trieste. It is a 
problem full of political implications going far beyond 
the well-known desire of the Russians to give satisfaction 
to the Yugoslav government of Tito and the Anglo- 
French-American desire to fix an ethnic line that will not 
be unfair to the Italians. Inside Tricste itself, leaving 
aside all the conflicting big-power interests, there is 
enough uranium accumulated by years of Italian-Yugo- 
slav rivalry to blow up any conference. 

The only solution lies in the direction of internation- 
alizing not only the port and city of Trieste but a still 
larger area, a thought that has been in the minds of the 
Foreign Ministers during the last week. Naturally, this 
solution would satisfy neither Italians nor Yugoslavs, but 
it would neutralize much explosive material and remove 
from the international scene one of the most troublesome 
spots. Should Trieste simply be handed over to the Ital- 
ians, as originally the British and American delegations 
wanted, the temptation for the Yugoslavs to take the city 
by force as soon as the British and American troops left 
Italy could become irresistible—a new coup like D’An- 
nunzio’s in Fiume, but with much graver consequences. 

Bidault’s plan provides for, first, internationalization 
of port, town, and immediate neighborhood; second, a 
ten-year term for the international regime; third, at the 
end of this period a plebiscite among the local popula- 
tion, on the basis of which the four powers would decide 
whether Trieste was to go to Italy or Yugoslavia. The 
question of the exact regime for the international zone 
of Trieste would be left to the deputies with instructions 
to work out details before the Peace Conference opens. 

The decision to meet twice daily this week justifies the 
hope that by Friday the five treaties will be acceptable 
to the Foreign Ministers and that the Peace Confcrence 
may be summoned for next month. This optimism was 
reflected in the words with Which Secretary Byrnes last 
Saturday pressed for the calling of the conference. He 
said that the council had made progicss and an agree- 
ment was closer. Among the Russiara I found the same 
spirit of confidence. A. 


DEL V. 











Counter-Attack in Washington 


Y TRIS COFFIN 


Commentator for the Columbia Broadcasting Company 


Washington, June 21 


OR days now both sides have been drawing up 
| eee heavy guns for the decisive battle on price 

control. Last-minute efforts to obtain an armistice 
have failed. The enemies of price control have dug in 
behind the bills passed by both the Senate and House. 
They are in daily communication with the fourteen men 
locked up in the Capitol to work out a bill. Of these 
fourteen committee members only four are aggressively 
and defiantly against weakening amendments. They are 
Senators Wagner and Downey and Representatives 
Spence and Barry. 

Senator Barkley, the chairman, has one major con- 
cern—to produce a compromise bill that will not be 
savagely clawed by either side. He wants to get Con- 
gress off the hot seat of controversy by sending to the 
White House a bill that eliminates the most obviously 
crippling amendments. Barkley has earnestly advised 
President Truman not to use his veto power but to ac- 
cept what comes out of the conference committee as the 
best possible solution. 

Senator Taft leads a majority of committee members 
who want to keep just enough controls to avoid a rapid 
price zoom and the loud howls from the public that 
would surely follow. 

Chester Bowles, the Economic Stabilization Director, 
has been lining up his forces for a counter-attack with 
boyish enthusiasm. His strategy has been to keep solid, 
heavy pressure on Congress and the White House. To 
this end he first rounded up every bit of support in 
Washington. The State Department was pulled in, and 
Acting Secretary Acheson told reporters that Senate 
amendments might destroy the relief-feeding program. 
Assistant Secretary Clayton, a Southerner with a lot of 
influence on Capitol Hill, was set to work. With Ache- 
son he hammered at the amendment removing ceilings 
on meat, livestock, poultry, and dairy products and at 
the one diverting grain earmarked for world famine re- 
lief to dairy cattle and poultry in this country. The De- 
partment of Agriculture backed up Acheson and Clay- 
ton with statistics. Secretary of Commerce Wallace said 
there would be a ‘‘rocky future’’ for American business 
if “‘we let down our guard against inflation.’ Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach followed with: “Labor is en- 
titled to assurance that the value of its earnings will 
not be reduced by continuous rises in the cost of food, 
rents, and clothing.” W, W. Wirtz, chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, said it would be necessary to 
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before the end of July if price controls were abolished, 

All these statements were intended as pressure not 
only on the conference committee but on President Tru- 
man as well. For the second point of the Bowles strat. 
egy was to get the White House to veto any weak price: 
control bill with a strong message, and force Congres; 
into passing a joint resolution extending the existing 
Jaw for several months. 

The third step in the save-price-control campaign wa; 
to throw sops to the enemy by approving numerous price 
increases and de-control regulations. The OPA press room 
today is filled with mimeographed sheets of increases on 
everything from frozen sheep glands to high-chairs 
These concessions also dramatize the danger of inflation 
by showing housewives how quickly prices can go up. 

Bowles next sought to work out an agreement with 
the big union chiefs that there would be no strikes if the 
price line were held. The labor men were frankly skep- 
tical of Bowles’s success but met with him for the moral 
effect. 

With Congress showing signs of closing some of the 
larger gaps in the anti-inflation line, Bowles held a press 
conference last Thursday. He used bold words: “The 
greatest danger at the moment lies in the fact that pub- 
lic attention has been so distracted by the obviously bad 
amendments that equally dangerous ones may go un- 
noticed. . . . These are booby-trap amendments. They 
Jook innocent enough, even desirable, unless they are 
studied closely. But in each case they would have but 
one clear result—to assure substantial and unnecessary in- 
creases in the prices Americans will have to pay after 
July 1." He read the riot act in specific detail on all 
the crippling amendments, He advocated a ‘“‘firm and 
unequivocal veto by the President.” As a parting shot in 
the printed statement, he said, ‘The road to inflation has 
always been paved with compromises. . . . In this case the 
cost of every compromise would come out of the saving; 
and earnings of the 140,000,000 Americans.” 

In an easy flow of questions and answers Bowles out: 
lined his philosophy. He said with a wistful smile, “The 
repercussions to a big rise in the cost of living would 
be dangerous, There would be a big rift in the country. 
Everyone would be searching for goats to blame, All this 
would be piled on top of all our other problems. We 
need out unity too badly now to risk the effects of infla- 
tion. I somehow think the end of price control would 
set us back more emotionally and politically than econom- 


change the government's four-months-old wage policy 
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ically. That’s why I'm so terrifically concerned about 
this.’ Would he resign? The answer, pleasantly iffy, 
made it pretty clear he would if Congress knocked out 
the legislative props from economic controls. They were 
almost the last bulwark against a rising cost of living. 












Paris, June 15 

N ASCENSION DAY Pope Pius XH, casting 

aside all pretense of neutrality, entered the 

battle against a Socialist Europe. I read every 
word of his memorable address; it is without doubt one 
of the most important documents of recent years. Al- 
though The Nation had anticipated that the Vatican 
would play a decisive role in preventing a people's peace 
—treaders will recall with what insistence we returned to 
this subject time after time in the Political War Sec- 
tion—it was hard to believe that its intervention would 
come so quickly and so openly. The task called for a 
personality of unusual strength. After all, for several 
ears the Vatican had had good reason to stay prudently 
in the background. Its moral authority was at low ebb. 
Its war record had been pitiful. It had followed the 
triumphal chariot of fascism until the German armies 
were stopped in Russia and the Anglo-Saxon democracies 
had mobilized the tremendous resources of their in- 
dustrial power, which were later to assure the success of 
the European invasion. Many sincere Catholics were 
heartbroken by a capitulation of the Holy See which 
sealed the Pope’s lips at the very moment when the 
duty of every spiritual leader was to condemn the Nazi 
atrocities and to denounce the Antichrist. Pope Pius had 
adopted an attitude of restraint contradicted only by an 
occasional indiscretion such as his famous Christmas 
message of 1944, in which he expressed “praise and 
gratitude for the generosity of the head of the state, the 
government, and the people of Spain,” and for Rumania, 
Slovakia, and Hungary, all puppet governments in the 
service of Hitler. 

On the whole, these were years in which the Pope 
said as little as possible. Then, three days before the 
French and Italian elections, he emerged from his long 
silence, speaking out in bold, clear tones. Too much was 
at stake: an absolute Socialist-Communist majority in 
France and a victory for the republic in Italy might ruin 
reaction’s chances of a come-back. Encouraged by the 
failure of the Foreign Ministers’ conference in Paris, 
by Churchill’s recent speeches, by the growing wave of 
anti-Russian feeling in the United States, Pius XII 
















































President Truman and his advisers, John Snyder and 
John Steelman, make no secret of their irritation with 
Bowles. They share the small-town hope that if you just 


let things alone, everything will come out all right. 
Chester Bowles dovs not believe in letting things alone. 












The Western Catholic Bloc 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


assumed command of all the reactionary forces which 
some people naively believed had gone down to ever- 
lasting defeat on V-E Day. 

Thus the Catholic church has returned to the political 
struggle with the same aggressiveness it displayed in the 
last century—in 1830, 1848, and 1871, when the cause 
of the Pope-King fused with the cause of the other 
sovereigns of Europe who saw their thrones endangered. 
At the first sign of real estrangement between the West 
and the East the Vatican has resuscitated the idea of a 
Western Catholic bloc. When it was first discussed dur- 
ing the war, the necessity of keeping the Russian armies 
in the fight made the chancelleries adopt a somewhat 
indifferent attitude toward the suggestion of a Catholic 
combination that would have included the France of 
Pétain or Giraud (the latter's election as a deputy on 
the P. R. L. ticket makes it clear that there would have 
been little difference between the two), Franco Spain, 
Belgium, Italy, and the more fascist-minded republics of 
Latin America. Now, at least for the time being, the plan 
has been limited to Europe. But this in no way limits the 
ambitious ultimate goal, as certain French Catholic pub- 
lications reveal: an article in Témoignage Chrétien de- 
clares that with its success in the elections the M. R. P. 
“takes its place in a general movement that affects all of 
Europe” and heralds the victory of ‘‘total Catholicism.” 

At the moment of liberation the Vatican believed that 
Europe was lost. A sweeping reorientation of its policy 
toward the Western Hemisphere, toward the thirty mil- 
lion Catholics of the United States and Canada and the 
millions more in the lands south from Mexico to Pata- 
gonia, culminated in the creation of ‘the American car- 
dinals’” with Francis Spellman at their head. But as 
relations between the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians 
worsened, and the British Labor government, whose 
rise to power had increased the panic in Rome, continued 
the Tory policy of backing the monarchy in Italy and 
Greece, and showed itself to be in no hurry to get rid 
of Franco, the Holy See soon became convinced that 
its fears were groundless. Europe could still be saved 
by building a West Wall against Russian infiltration, 
like the old wall of Pilsudski’s Poland but this time 
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more solidly constructed and buttressed by two such 
strong powers as Great Britain and the United States. 

The important thing was not to make any tactical 
mistakes at the outset. The left was too powerful to be 
provoked by Vatican support of openly fascist po- 
litical formations; the aspirations of the masses for 
greater social equality and economic democracy would 
have to be taken into consideration. Obviously neither 
the P. R. L. in France nor the Qualunquisti in Italy could 
be used for the first assault; their methods and big- 
business ties were too reminiscent of the old fascist 
organizations. What the church needed was a more 
heterogeneous party, one calculated to confuse the peo- 
ple, having two wings that could foray both on the left 
and the right and, above all, draw votes away from the 
Marxist parties—in short, an organization that would 
sound progressive without being progressive, or at least 
not dangerously so. The name of the Christian Demo- 
crats in Italy was ideal; and the popular ring of the 
M. R. P., the Mouvement Républicain Populaire, also 
had its advantages. 

The error of the French Gallup poll, which predicted 
an increase in the vote of the Parti Républicain de 1s 
Liberté at the expense of the M. R. P., stemmed from its 
failure to take into account the fact that a month earlier 
the Vatican had come out in favor of the M. R. P. Until 
this counter-order arrived from Rome, the majority of 
the French hierarchy were warmly sympathetic toward 
the P. R. L. With rare exceptions of clerical resistants, 
the bishops had all been on the side of Vichy. For Mon- 
scigneur Gerbecau, bishop of Nimes, Pétain had been 
“the man of Providence”; for Monseigneur Delais, 
bishop of Marscille, ‘the star of Noél”; for His Emi- 
nence Archbishop Gerlier of Lyon, “the symbol of 
France”; for Monscigneur Rastouil, bishop of Limoges, 
“the father of all the French.” The P. R. L. not only 
attracted these Vichyite bishops but gathered around it 
the sworn enemies of all progressive legislation, The 
M. R. P., on the other hand, had in its ranks people who 
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sincerely backed the nationalization of the banks, who 
believed themselves on the side of the common man, 
Catholics for whom the history of the church was no 
that of the conquest of temporal power but, to use 
Mauriac’s phrase, ‘the history of grace in the world.” 

The Christian Democratic Party in Italy and the 
M. R. P. in France, which together with their brother 
parties in Belgium and Holland form the Western Cath- 
olic bloc—into which Franco's Spain and Salazar’s Portu- 
gal will be incorporated at the proper time—have gone to 
the polls with invariable success in a strange costume, 
half-conservative, half-progressive. To counteract the 
hateful memory of the fascist bishops and win the vaguely 
democratic masses they have brought forward the names 
of respected leaders of the Christian Democratic school— 
Maritain, Don Sturzo, Blondel, Dawson—and resurrected 
the teachings of Leo XIII, adapting them to the political 
temperature of liberated Europe. All the old liberal pro- 
mouncements of the church have been served up in a 
plat du jour to neutralize the unpleasant taste of Pius 
XII’s Christmas message cited above. The 1931 Encyc- 
lical, “Quadragesimo Anno,” is a favorite text; “The 
problem,” comments Témoignage Chrétien, ‘‘is to trans- 
late into deeds the lesson of ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno,” 
which has for too long been neglected.” But even in 
this progressive encyclical, which the promoters of the 
Western Catholic bloc are putting to use today, we find 
the statement: “One cannot at the same time be a good 
Catholic and a true Socialist”—a persuasive argument by 
which to take votes from the Socialists and Communists 

But it will not be a walk-over for the Vatican. In 
France a sharp fight between the church and the left is 
already shaping up over the question of education, As 
I pointed out in an earlier article, the left is ready to 
compromise on certain constitutional issues; indeed, given 
the results of the elections, the Socialists and Communists 
will have to compromise. But they cannot go so far as 
to permit the priests to regain their control in schools 
Albert Bayet states the issue very succinctly in Franc- 
Tireur: 

Tripartism or quadripartism? Gouin or Gay? Aurio! 
or Schumann? To these questions I reply, “I do not 
know.” But if you pose the question, ‘Secularism ox 
clericalism?” then my answer is, “Secularism.” To 
compromise on secularism would be a betrayal, 


But we need not go so far left for answers. In La Dé pécie 
Edouard Herriot announces that he will oppose any 
attempt of the priests to take possession of the schools, 
and he speaks of the M. R. P. as a movement which “‘the 
church directs or keeps under surveillance.” Here Her: 
riot is in the Republican tradition of France. A Clemea: 
ceau could dislike the Socialists intensely, and were he 
alive today he would surely hate the Communists, but 
he hated still more the thought of the church euling the 


country, 
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Though the left and the Christian Democrats will 
form the coalition governments of the immediate future 
in Western Europe, they must finally come into conflict 
over the policy of socialization. World capitalism is on 
the march; utilizing as its instrument the Christian 
parties, it hopes to become once more the master of 
Europe. Pius XI might deplore the fact that the church 
had Jost the working class by passing over to the side of 
the rich. But Pius XII knows all too well that at a given 
moment the rich faction of the M. R. P. will reduce the 
pro-Socialist French Catholics of Temps Présent and 
Esprit to a minority; and the present Pope has shown 
clearly that he does not enjoy being on the losing side. 

As time passes, the Western Catholic bloc will reveal 
its true character. For the moment, however, it will con- 
tinue to speak of democracy and the Four Freedoms, 
leaving Cardinal Mindszenthy to preach as a pure fascist 
in defense of Hungary's war-time rulers and the bishops 
of Slovakia to sabotage the authority of Eduard Benes 
by trying to force the acquittal of Tiso. In Eastern 
Europe, where it is a question of fighting the Russians 
on their own ground, direct action is justified. But not 
in the West. The Christian Democrats in Italy must 
continue to display the emblem of the Cross and the 
slogan Libertas, which call to mind the coat-of-arms of 
Bologna and other cities and give a liberal flavor. The 
M. R. P. in France must continue under the leadership 
f a Maurice Schumann and a Georges Bidault, who 
luring the Spanish war were for the Republic. The 
Catholic Party in Holland must keep its left wing, which 
rejects, on political as well as religious grounds, an 
alliance with the Calvinists or with the extremely reac- 


“TEBRASKA Republicans passed some powerful 

ammunition to shock troops of the G. O. P. 

Old Guard. By giving Governor Dwight Gris- 

wold a thumping defeat in the state primaries they ser- 

iously damaged the Presidential aspirations of Harold 

E. Stassem. And any setback for Stassen will be used to 

good advantage by the Republican right-wingers, who 

ire determined that Minnesota’s three-time former gov- 
ernor shall not get the nomination in 1948. 

The stop-Stassen movement was well under way with- 
in the party long before the Nebraska primaries, in 
which Stassen elected to support Griswold actively 
against the arch-isolationist Hugh But!er. The forces 
that fought the late Wendell Willkie’s 1944 bid for 
fcnomination have rallied again to turn back Harold 





What Are Stassen’s Chances? 
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tionary Conservatives, The Christian Socialists in Belgium 
must continue to give the appearance of supporting 
higher standards for workers. It is this deceptive double 
policy underlying its entire present strategy which makes 
the Western Catholic bloc so dangerous. 

But although the Catholic parties of France and Italy 
hold first place today, the combined votes of the Social- 
ists and Communists still outnumber theirs by many mil- 
lions. The Nation's earlier prognosis that Europe was 
going left remains valid. It is precisely for that reason 
that the church is trying to stop the historical process. 
The Vatican will succeed only if the left repeats its 
blunder of pre-war days by allowing internal divisions 
to sap its strength in the face of the enemy. 

By its entrance into politics the church invites treat- 
ment as a belligerent. It cannot expect to discredit the 
counter-action of the other political forces by raising the 
cry of “anti-clericalism”: the old trick of denouncing as 
reds and agents of Moscow those who are not disposed 
to see the Vatican rule world politics no longer fools 
anyone. The last President of the Spanish Republic, 
Manuel Azafia, was certainly no red. But when Mon- 
signor Tedeschi, the papal nuncio in Madrid, came to 
him one day before the Spanish war broke out to pro- 
test against an attack on a church, Azafia, who considered 
that church a jewel of Spanish architecture but who knew 
that from its bell-tower snipers had fired on a Repub- 
lican demonstration, answered: “Your Eminence, surely 
you did not hope that in a political battle the teaching 
of Christ would prevail, that smitten on the one cheek 
we would turn the other. If the church does not wish to 
be hurt in the fight, it has only to stay out of it.” 


Stassen. Why are they so bitterly opposed to him? Can 
they succeed in stopping him? The answers to those 
questions are wrapped up in the personality and career 
of the man from Minnesota. 


FARM BOY TO GOVERNOR 

Harold Stassen is a country boy. He was raised on 
a small truck farm in Dakota County, Minnesota, owned 
by his parents. His ancestry is a mixture of Norse, Czech, 
and German. William Stassen, his father, rated a sub- 
stantial farmer by his neighbors, had dabbled in politics, 
having served as mayor of West St. Paul and as a member 
of the district school board. 

Young Harold worked his way through the University 
of Minnesota by clerking in a grocery store, operating 
an adding machine, greasing pans in a bakery, and, 


















finally, working as a Pullman conductor on the St. Paul- 
Chicago run of the Milwaukee Railroad. He graduated 
from law school in 1929, resisted the blandishments of 
Farmer-Labor Party chieftains who sought to enrol him 
in that ascendant movement, and went back to Dakota 
County to practice law. Within a year he had been 
elected county attorney on the Republican ticket, and he 
held that office through two four-year terms. 

Those eight years were a time of great political turmoil 
in Minnesota, an era of agrarian revolt and labor unrest 
resulting from the unemployment of the early ‘30's. 
Elmer Benson, now a director of the National Citizens’ 
P, A. C., had succeeded to the governorship after the 
death of the brilliant but sometimes erratic Floyd Olson. 
The teamsters’ strike ran its violent course under the 
leadership of the Dunn brothers. The state administra- 
tion, especially during Benson's regime, often showed 
what conservatives regarded as undue partiality toward 
labor. 

A ROVING CENTRIST 

Surveying this political scene, Stassen found himself 
equally at odds with the frequently extreme positions 
of the Farmer-Laborites and of the reactionary forces 
ia control of Minnesota’s Republican Party. He chose, 
therefore, to go down the center, and he has, in the main, 
stuck to that path ever since. A recurring phzase in his 
speeches is ‘the disruptive left and the reactionary right” 
—both of which he condemns with great vigor. Critics 
maintain that when Stassen became a candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1938 on this middle-of-the-road platform, he 
was merely opportunistic; that he had the political 
astuteness to realize that the voters had wearied of one 
extreme but were not ready to turn to another. Some 
make the same accusation in his present campaign, 
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Events proved that the course he chose was 
sound political strategy in Minnesota in 1938. It carried 
Harold Stassen into the governor's chair and kept him 
there until he left to become an officer in the navy in 
1943. It may be equally sound strategy in 1948. 

But to charge Stassen with opportunism is to chal- 
lenge his sincerity; and it is hard to make a case against 
his sincerity when one considers his early and vigorous 
espousal of internationalism in the days when the Midd!c 
West, Minnesota included, was rampant in its isolation. 
ism. Such a cause was not one for an opportunist pol:- 
tician, riding one wave out and another in. Senators 
Vandenberg, Brooks, Nye, Shipstead, and others, none 
of whom can be considered unversed in the stratagems 
of politics, all stuck to isolationism as the safest course 
for a Midwestern politician to pursue in those days 
Stassen chose to advocate international cooperation at 
the time of that doctrine’s greatest unpopularity. 

This writer, for one, is absolutely convinced that 
Stassen was sincere in his internationalism and that he is 
just as sincere in his other positions, There are some whio 
disagree. But after fifteen years of following the doings 
of Midwestern politicians I am convinced that Harold 
Stassen’ is a sincere centrist: he believes that a middle 
course, or an area of agreement, can be found in most 
economic and social conflicts. He does not hew to any 
particular line. But if he is to be termed a centrist, it 
would be best to qualify the classification and call him 
a roving centrist, 

His record as Governor of Minnesota is evidence of 
his middle-ground position. A case in point is Minne- 
sota’s Labor Relations Act, generally regarded as Stas- 
sen’s own, with its “‘cooling-off” periods and its fact- 
finding features. The act does not go to the extreme of 
compulsory arbitration; neither does it allow industria! 
strife to proceed in a vacuum. It does not take away thic 
right to strike, but it delays the exercise of that right 
while an attempt is made to determine the causes of the 
dispute and effect remedies. 

Stassen has demonstrated undeniably that he is a 
capable executive and a competent politician. These two 
qualities certainly do not alienate the G. O. P. righ 
wing. The Old Guard might even, as a matter of des- 
perate expediency, accept his middle-of-the-road phi 
losophy. There are other reasons for the determined 
Opposition to Stassen. 

For one thing, of course, there are conflicting ambl- 
tions. Men like Taft and Bricker, as well as almost 
any other Presidential possibility, would hamstring Stas- 
sen cheerfully at any moment—as, indeed, they would 
each other—simply because he is a threat to their own 
ambitions. Such a lack of sympathy with those who ge 
in the way, incidentally, is by no means confined to the 
Republican right wing; it is discernible in liberal circles 
too. A second and more important consideration is that 
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the nationalist element in the party—a considerable 
element which includes Hugh Butler, whom Stassen 
failed to unseat in the primaries—is dead sct against 
him. 

Of prime importance, however, is the fact that Stassen, 
both as governor and since his return from the navy, has 
demonstrated an independence and an aloofness from 
the ruling oligarchy in the party that not only infuriates 
the oligarchs but makes them distrust him deeply. He is 
not their man. They fear that if he becomes President, 
he will do his own thinking. They fear that he would 
lead the party, not be led by it, and they don’t like the 
direction in which he would steer—toward something 
more than lip service in the cause of world government 
and a progressive domestic program. 


WILLKIE’S MANTLE, BUT HIS OWN TECHNIQUE 


Will Taft and his cohorts succeed in blocking Stassen 
as they succeeded against Willkie two years ago? It is 
a hard question to answer. The odds of course are with 
them; the odds are always with the field against one 
horse. But the outcome is far from certain. 

The Republican conservative element has sought, not 
without some measure of success, to put across the idea 
that Stassen is merely a 1948 edition of Willkie. This 
might be perfectly good tactics except for two things. 
First, Mr. Willkie was not altogether without followers 
in the G. O. P. ranks; so that while it may frighten some 
away from Stassen it also attracts others to him. And, 
second, the conservatives, in following the ‘‘Stassen 1s 
a new Willkie” strategy, are overlooking the fact that 
they alone did not defeat Willkie in his 1944 effort. He 
largely defeated himself, as anyone who followed Willkie 
in that campaign knows (I traveled with him exten- 
sively). The off-the-record speeches that he made in St. 
Louis and Milwaukee were bold, even magnificent. But 
they were not good politics. Although he was seeking del- 
egates, Willkie virtually told the men who had a great 
deal to say about whether or not*he would get the dele- 
gates that he wanted no part of them or their works. 
They took him at his word. 

Stassen knows his way around in politics and probably 
will make no such error. He knows what Willkie so 
frequently seemed to forget, that the nomination goes 
to the candidate who obtains a majority of the delegates. 
He will never unnecessarily offend organization Repub- 
licans and will never attack them. He seeks to convert 
them. Failing in that, he attempts to force his acceptance 
on the organization by creating pro-Stassen sentiment 
among the rank and file—as witness his creation of the 
Republican forums and his constant public appearances 
and speeches. He may have inherited Willkie’s mantle, 
bunt he has his own political technique, The Taft crowd, 
if they are going to stop Stassen, will have to come up 
with something better than labeling Stassen another 








Willkie and sitting back and waiting for him to make 
Willkie’s mistakes. He is most unlikely to do so. 

It should not be forgotten that one of Willkie’s 
biggest 1944 liabilities was his 1940 defeat. Defeated 
candidates seldom get a second chance, and that stigma 
will attach not to Stassen but to one of his chief op- 
ponents, Governor Dewey, who also has to get over a 
reelection hurdle in New York this fall. Nor does 
Stassen possess Willkie’s unhappy penchant for making 
unnecessary political enemies. Willkie took risks reck- 
lessly and, judging by his Wisconsin fiasco, without 
counting the cost. Stassen has a high political courage, 
too, but the risks that he takes are calculated ones. 

All in all, Stassen’s advanced internationalism may be 
a more determining factor in the decision of the 1948 
convention than all the efforts of the Taft clique. If the 
American people slide back into a narrow isolationism— 
and there is some indication of such a tendency—his 
Presidential stock will not be very high. But the reverse 
also holds true: it is equally possible that the course of 
world events may swing the country toward his way of 
thinking and lessen the chances of men like Bricker and 
Dewey, whose approach to international affairs has been, 
to say the least, timorous. 

Some politicians, primarily those who habitually duck 
issues and avoid commitments, contend that Stassen has 
talked too much; they say that by getting into the race 
so early he has made his own elimination inevitable. 
Such reasoning is predicated on the assumption that 
national political conventions prefer a pig in a poke as a 
candidate to one who has opinions and convictions, 

Stassen has made his views known quite vigorously, 
and he made those views one of the stakes in the Ne- 
braska primary. He asked that Griswold be nominated 
so that a Senate nucleus might be formed to pave the way 
for liberal control of the Republican Party in 1948. The 
sound beating that Griswold took was the strongest 
check yet received by Stassen’s campaign. It was not a 
fatal one, however, as was Willkie’s defeat in Wisconsin 
in 1944. On July 8 he will have a second chance, this 
time in his home state of Minnesota. He is actively sup- 
porting Governor Edward J. Thye in his battle to retire 
the veteran Senator Henrik Shipstead, and the issues in 
that contest are very similar to those in Nebraska's. He 
would be hard put to survive a second such defeat. 

Stassen, politically adroit, indefatigable, and neither 
so far left nor so far right as to antagonize the middle 
classes, may be stopped by fast-changing events in a 
chaotic world. He may be stopped by the hold of the 
conservatives on the G. O. P. machinery. But at the 
moment he has captured the imagination of many 
Americans, and the Gallup poll of May 18 showed that 
he is popular in the country at large. He is definitely the 
candidate of the center in a nation where many had 
concluded that the only alternatives were left and right. 
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Revolution in Denver 


BY ROSCOE FLEMING 
After many years with the Scripps-Howard press in Washington and other cities Mr. Fleming is living 
in Denver and contributing articles on regional and national subjects to various magazines 


Denver, June 18 


MPLOYEES of the Denver Post, which once pro- 
claimed itself the “Best Newspaper in the U. S. A.” 


but does so no longer, can't decide which of the 
recent miracles that have astounded them is the greatest. 
One is that the doors have been put back on the toilets. 
Fred G. Bonfils, the original publisher, had them re- 
moved many years ago so that no guilty hireling might 
steal an extra five minutes of the time for which Bonfils 
was paying. 

Another is that E. Palmer Hoyt, the present publisher, 
has hired Roy Takeno, former editor of the Rocky 
Shim po, a Japanese-language weekly published in Denver 
during the war for “relocated” persons of Japancse 
blood. The Rocky Shimpo’s chief purpose was to put up 
a defense against the onslaughts of the Denver Post, then 
published by W. C. Shepherd, which was urging inces- 
santly, “Send all the yellow rats back to Japan.” Shep- 
herd, though shorn of power, remains around the Post 
newsroom to grunt at the doings of his successor, and 
to peck apprehensively over his shoulder at Takeno. 
Since guilty conscience was never an occupational disease 
of Bonfils trainees, Shep probably suffers merely from 
the feeling that the world must have gone mad if or- 
dinary decency can be practiced openly in the very news- 
room of the Post. 

Here is a newspaper which from the standpoint of 
either ethics or professional proficiency has been for 
years perhaps the worst paper published in any large city 
in the United States; yet it has regularly made from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year, ranks as the richest in 
its size-ficld, and has almost saturation circulation. Of 
Jate years no one has paid much attention to its news or 
opinions, which were inextricably mingled in a dreadful 
make-up and printed on pink paper that made it look 
like a bloody omelet. The Post was invariably against 
the best men and the most constructive projects, local or 
national. It always chose to support the cause of reac- 
tion. People opened its pages as a Roman citizen might 
zo down to the city gate during a political purge, to sce 
who was being crucified now. 

Bon§ls died in 1933 and was succeeded as publisher 
by Shepherd. Bonfils’s rascality was occasionally on the 
grand scale, but under Shepherd the Post entered a 
grumbling dotage and displayed a small, mean sadism. 
People who once tried to get along with the paper 
because they knew it capable of any revenge have realized 





for years that it was as toothless as an aging hyena, 

Apparently Mrs. Helen Bonfils Somnes and E. Ray 
Campbell, trustee for the estate of H. H. Tammen, who 
was Bonfils’s partner in the Post, decided that something 
drastic must be done to rehabilitate the paper's reputa- 
tion. Both are Post directors. They certainly shocked tlic 
town into attention when they brought in E. Palmer 
Hoyt as publisher, for Hoyt, no radical, had won ; 
reputation with the Portland Oregonian, which he had 
made into a good, likable, humane newspaper, willing to 
present all sides of an issue. In contrast to Shepherd, 
Hoyt seems sincere in everything he does and to have a 
genuine liking for people. Campbell has said that he was 
selected after a survey of all the abler newspapermen in 
the country. The terms on which he consented to come 
are said to include a five-year contract, exclusive manage- 
ment powers, and a salary of $50,000 a year. He is also 
a director, succeeding Shepherd. It is already evident that 
he was a good choice and a good investment. 

At his first staff meeting Hoyt held up his wrist watch 
and said, “From this moment the Post ‘ain’t mad at 
nobody.’”” He has been as good as his word. He has 
applied unguents to all the wounds he has been able to 
reach and ended many Post feuds. But even so, he has 
shocked some Denverites to the core of their being. 

The old Post was, naturally, dead against any extension 
of the TVA principle to other river basins and portrayed 
a Missouri Valley Authority as a form of “‘totalitarian- 
ism." The chief foe of the MVA in the region formerly 
advised the Post on questions of water policy. He called 
upon Hoyt to continue the paper's attacks on the project, 
but Hoyt firmly insisted he could not. Going farther, he 
sent one of his best men to the Tennessee Valley to de- 
scribe what the TVA was really like. This report was 
the first fair account of the valley-authority issue Denver 
had had. 

Hoyt is not expected to be satisfied, either, with the 
state’s Congressional representation, which is made up 
of the most reactionary politicians of both parties. 

Hoyt has not entirely discarded the old Bonfils bally- 
hoo, but he has made it less of an insult to readers. (It 
used to be remarked that all the Post needed was the 
greeting “Hello suckers!” under the masthead.) For 
Bonfils's back-page slogan, “Dedicated in perpetuity to 
the service of the people, that no good cause shall lack a 
champion, and that evil shall not thrive unopposed,” 
Hoyt substituted simply, “The Voice of the Rocky 
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Mountain Empire.” Later he used the old slogan on the 
new editorial page he installed. 
The ‘Rocky Mountain Empire,” by the way, shows 
ms of being indefinitely extensible. Among cities 
ted in recent Post stories as included in it 
» Omaha, Kansas City, Houston, Austin, Oklahoma 
y, Tulsa, and Wichita. A Denver columnist has said 
iat he is waiting for Hoyt to annex Chicago and thus 


news 







me face to face with Colonel McCormick. 





Denverites have always had to choose between the 





Post and the morning Scripps-Howard Rocky Mountain 





News, a much decenter and quieter paper than the 










Il. The Western Social Democrats 


ERMAN Social Democracy is going through a 
crisis that may ultimately have an effect on all 
Europe. In any account of it two facts should 

be noted at the outset. First, the Social Democrats form 
one of the few sectors of the population that are not 
poisoned with fascism; whatever their faults, they are 
the people on whom the Western powers must mainly 
rely if they wish to reconstruct Germany along demo- 
cratic lines. Second, the Social Democrats, like the 
members of other political parties, are not entirely inde- 
pendent agents but are influenced directly and indirectly 
by the military occupying authorities. 

In the Russian zone the Social Democrats seem to be 
following the lead of the Communists, who, it is rea- 
sonable to assume, are not insensitive to the wishes 
of the Kremlin. The two left-wing parties share admin- 
istrative power in the committees and anti-fascist groups 
which the Russian Military Government has set up. 
Such cooperation, in view of Communist discipline and 
purposiveness, is bound to leave its mark on the Social 
Democrats and seriously affect their will to indepen- 
dence, Otto Grotewohl, chairman of the S. P. D. Cen- 
tral Committee in the Russian zone, is a strong sup- 
porter of the merger between his party and the Com- 
munists. He has admitted that Moscow favored a 
union of the two parties as the “surest guaranty against 
the emergence of forces in Germany that might again 
attack Russia.” 

Western Social Democrats, while disagreeing with 
Grotewohl, believe him to be a sincere anti-fascist ideal- 
ist and not a mere mouthpiece of Moscow. They recall 
that even before 1933 he had advocated a united left: 
wing labor party. At the Berlin meeting at which the 

































Inside German Politics 


BY SAUL K. PADOVER 


Author of “Experiment in Germany: The Story of an American Intelligence Officer” 
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with a circulation, perhaps for that reason, about one- 
third as large. Some observers give the new Post two 
years to absorb the Neuw’s and thus add Denver to the 
list of monopoly newspaper towns. Certainly Roy Howard 
will have to loosen his purse-strings to keep up with the 
aggressive administration and enlarged budget of the 
Post today. 

However, if you have been raised om a paper like the 
old Post, your taste may be spoiled for anything better. 
Hoyt reported to journalism students at the University 
of Colorado that he had received many letters asking 
him not to change either the Post’s format or its policies. 


Social Democrats overwhelmingly voted down the 

merger, Grotewohl went out of his way to defend the 
Communists. He said in effect (I quote from a sum- 
mary report): “I realize that the Communist Party 
is accused of taking orders from Moscow. This has to 
be proved in every instance. Charges have also been 
made that eastern collective thinking is hostile to per- 
sonal liberty. But what about the west? There indi- 
vidual freedom is the product of a capitalist system 
that harbors morarchical parties and permits secret 
fascist organizations.’’ 

In the British and American zones tue Social Demo- 
crats display greater independence in action and less 
realism in analysis. The British, of course, do not inter- 
fere with them as bluntly as the Russians. (Russian 
tactlessness and roughness are often self-defeating; 
the “‘shot-gun’’ marriage between the Communists and 
the Socialists only infuriated the Socialists.) But it is 
generally believed that Kurt Schumacher, S, P. D. 
leader in the British zone and acknowledged chief of 
the western Social Democrats, is as susceptible to the 
voice of London as is Grotewohl to that of Moscow. 
It would, indeed, be strange if this were not so. Schu- 
macher is said to be unhandicapped by the lack of trans- 
portation since he can fly in British planes to scattered 
political meetings. (The Russians, too, put transporta- 
tion and villas at the disposal of favored Germans. ) 

In the American zone the small number of Militar, 
Government officers who understand German politics 
are not noticeably inimical to Social Democrats, espe- 
cially those of the conservative variety. Wilhelm Knothe, 
the right-wing S. P. D. leader, told me that he thought 
M. G. personnel were “wonderful, fine people.” We 
do not, however, meddle unduly with the non-Nazi polit- 
ical parties. On the important question of the Socialist- 
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Communist merger, for example, General Clay ordered 
“hands off.” He did not care what the outcome was so 
long as it was the decision of the majority. 

Apart from the question of the merger, the western 
Social Democrats oppose the Communists and their 
S. P. D. supporters in the Russian zone on three funda- 
mental matters. The most important is Marxism and its 
keystone, the class struggle. Prominent figures among 
the Social Democrats are repudiating the trappings of 
the Marxist faith and advocating an intimate alliance 
with the middle classes. They want to broaden the party's 
base and to transform it from a working-class party into 
a bourgeois movement with a liberal outlook not unlike 
that of the Roosevelt New Deal. By turning itself into 
a moderaie center party, the S. P. D. hopes to win Ger- 
many’s conservative middle classes away from the right- 
wing parties and thereby make itself the dominant polit- 
ical power in the Reich, 

The second point on which the two groups differ is 
federalism. The Communists favor a strong central gov- 
ernment with autocratic powers; the western Social 
Democrats are friendly to the idea of a decentralized Ger- 
many made up of various Lander (provinces) enjoying 
more autonomy than they had under Bismarck, Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Hindenburg, or Hitler. In this respect, Dr. 
Wilhelm Hégner, the Social Democratic Prime Minister 
of Bavaria, has gone farther than the wishes of his party. 
Recognizing the separatist feeling and distrust of the 
Prussians always latent in Bavaria, Hégner has favored a 
larger degree of autonomy than is palatable to most of 
the S. P. D. On the whole, German Social Democrats 
are good nationalists who desire a moderately strong cen- 
tral government but would like a few “‘states’ rights” as 
a check on the federal Beamtentum. It is doubtful 
whether they would support the British and American 
plan for encouraging the division of Germany into eleven 
or twelve loosely federated and virtually autonomous 
states, 

Thirdly, the S, P. D. and the K. P. D. have split on the 
idea of collective guilt which is now agitating those 
Germans of the pre-Hitler generation who are still bur- 
dened with an old-fashioned conscience. For reasons that 
are not entirely clear the Communists have accepted the 
thesis of the Allies and of Martin Niemdller that the 
whole German nation—not just the Nazi Party—is 
morally guilty of the war and the atrocities. The Com- 
munists say that the German workers, who labored faith- 
fully in Hitler's war plants, must share the blame with 
the rest of the nation. This undoubtedly makes the party 
unpopular. The Social Democrats, on the other hand, 
deny with a good deal of temper that all Germans are 
equally to blame for the crimes of Hitlerism. Although 
they offered little active resistance to Nazism, particu- 
larly during the war, they point to their record and 


resent being placed on a par with Nazis and fascists. 
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They argue that the Allies, especially Britain and France. 
aided Hitler's rise to power and did nothing to moderate 


the fury of his dictatorship, When Socialists and liberal; } 


of the Weimar Republic were sent to concentratio 
camps, they recall, the statesmen of London, Paris, and 
Washington pretended that what was happening inside 
Germany was none of their business. 

There is, of course, some truth in this argument, but 
also a considerable dose of self-righteousness. The Socia! 
Democrats of the Weimar Republic, it should be remem- 
bered, were strongly nationalistic: they cradled the W chr- 
macht; they permitted the General Staff to rebuild itself; 
they treated Hitler and his paid hoodlums with an aston- 
ishing degree of judicial tenderness. Nor ought one to 
forget that neither the Social Democrats nor the Com- 
munists lifted a finger to defend the republic when Hit- 
ler seized it. However, whatever the moral strength 
of the Social Democratic position, its immediate result 
is to strengthen the reactionary nationalistic elements— 
and, incidentally, to win votes. As Pastor Niemdller has 
learned by lecturing in various parts of the Reich, Ger- 
mans do not like to be reminded of the crimes of their 
government and of their own passivity in the face of 
them. The quickest and cheapest way to win popularity 
in Germany today is to challenge the world’s accusation 
of collective moral guilt. 

The tone of the S. P. D.’s polemics and politics is de- 
termined to a large extent by t vo of its leading figures— 
Kurt Schumacher in British Hanover and Wilhelm 
Knothe in American Frankfurt. Schumacher, a middle- 
aged lawyer, was a Social Democratic member of the 
Weimar Parliament and is said to be a persuasive orator. 
He spent many years in Dachau, but he does not seem 
to have emerged with any fundamental change in out- 
look. A German radical who knew Schumacher well 
in Dachau told me two things about him: first, even in 
the concentration camp he could not forget his hatred 
for the Communists; second, he vowed that once free 
again he would oppose any conflict with the K. P. D. 

I have read Schumacher’s utterances and have had 
long talks with some of his intimate collaborators. I 
gather that he rejects Marxist socialism and ascribes the 
failure of the Weimar Republic to the fact that it did 
not win over the middle classes. He believes in a non- 
Socialist democratic polity along conventional Western 
European lines. In a recent conversation with an ac- 
quaintance of mine, Schumacher accused the Communists 
of being hypocritical in their claims to democracy and 
doubted the durability of the present peace. A Third 
World War, he said, was both inevitable and imminent, 
and he was planning to sile with Britain against Russia. 
When my friend said thete would be no war, he burst 
out laughing. 

Wilhelm Knothe’s official position is that of president 
of the Social Democratic Party of Greater Hesse and 
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44 per cent of the total, in the local elections there. 
Knothe is in his forties, a vigorous, stocky individual with 
a voice like a foghorn. Before Hitler he was a profes- 
sional youth-movement organizer for the Social Demo- 
crats in Hesse-Nassau. The Nazis kept him in prison 
for nearly three years; when he got out in 1937 he gave 
up politics and took a job with a business firm. 

Knothe is devoted to a set of clichés which he utters 
with machine-gun rapidity. He smacks his fist into his 
palm and says with great emphasis: “We're democrats. 
We don’t believe in dictatorship. We're strong. We can 
smash the Nazis. We're positive. We'll show ‘em.’’ His 
sense Of political realism can be judged by his statement 
to me that “Germany today is not only denazified 
but also free of militarism and economic reaction.” 
In his opinion the Nazi youth can be easily reedu- 
ited—"‘just leave them to us, my dear sir’’—and the 
German people are ready for democracy. The Weimar 
Republic, he asserted, broke down because it employed 
reactionaries and because the Communists misled the 
vorkers. As for a foreign policy for Germany today, he 
said that it must be along “European-democratic’’ lines, 
frankly designed against Russia. 

These leaders are probably typical of the traditional 
Social Democrats, men over forty who were members 
f the party before Hitler. This age-group makes up the 
bulk of the membership. Military Government has re- 
stricted recruiting among youth by banning all youth 
organizations; less than 10 per cent of the party mem- 
bers are under twenty-five. In general the Socialist youth, 
what there is of it, is inclined to be more left than the 
leaders and deplores their anti-Communist and anti- 
Russian attitude, 

It appears now that the German Social Democrats will 
split three ways. Those in the Russian zone will lose 
their identity in a single Socialist Unity Party. In the 
west, as the right wing’s moderation is bolstered by the 
accretion of middle-class elements, the left wing will 
probably break off and join the Communists. 

In my opinion the present policy of the western 
§. P. D. is based upon two questionable assumptions: 
(1) that it is possible to unite German labor with the 


German bourgeoisie—ultimately against the Soviet 


‘nion; and (2) that the German middle class is inter- 


ested in or prepared to support a democratic system. I 
think that the first is psychologically and economically 
unrealistic, and the second untrue. The fact is—and So- 


( 


| Democrats themselves frequently admit it—that 
sermans for the most part are still either actively Nazi 
r authoritarian and racist-minded; I do not believe that 
h people can in the long run be reliable supporters 
f Social Democracy. Some day the S, P. D. will find 
‘If sold down the river by another Briining or Papen. 
It seems to me that Germany is one country where it 


Frankfurt, which received the largest number of votes, 
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is absolutely necessary for the Socialists and Communists 
to cooperate for the eradication of Nazi-fascism. There 
are simply not enough other anti-fascist Germans able 
and willing to do the job. If the two left-wing parties 
do not work together toward this common goal, then I 
venture to predict that Germany will neither be cleansed 
of Nazi-fascism nor democratized. American and Brit- 
ish bayonets will not be there forever. 

{Part I of this article was in the issue of June 8.} 
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“‘Eiuas TROUBLED TIMES: ‘Have you ever watched 


helplessly while a cork in a bottle of fine Moselle '27 








crumbled sullenly in the neck of the bottle? Have you ever 
taken pieces of cork out of your teeth after drinking red 
wine, or even white? Then you too will be interested to 
know that for the first time a scientific study has been made 
of the problem of removing the cork from the bottle with 
a minimum of effort and a maximum of efficiency. The May, 
1946, issue of Modern Packaging Magazine carries a com- 
plete analysis of this problem.” (From a Modern Packaging 
press release.) 


IN CUBA the Sugar Workers’ Federation has complained 
to the island Labor Ministry that sugar workers in Campe- 
zucla were promised a 10 per cent wage increase by their 
bosses as soon as 60,000 sacks of sugar had been harvested 
After the work was well under way, the federation claims 
it was announced that the harvest for that area would be 
limited to exactly 59,000 sacks, 


THE WOMEN OF WESTMINSTER and the Married 
Women’s Association held a joint conference in London, 
went on record as declaring: ‘We loathe housework,” and 
demanded “monetary recognition” of their household labors 


QUOTE OF THE WEEK: An anonymous high-school 
principal in a letter to H. C. L. Jackson’s column in the 
Detroit News: “Teaching what is known as citizenship to 
high-school pupils these days is largely a matter of teaching 
them not to act like adults.” 


AMERICA, I LOVE YOU! The University of Rochester 
this June gave honorary degrees to Lise Meitner, nuclear 
physicist, and Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 


THE GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA, NEWS in- 
cluded this item in a roundup of a weck’s activities in court 
“Judge Martin imposed a sentence of twenty-five years on 
Sylvester Pendergrass, Negro man, who pleaded guilty to 
assault with intent to ravish, with recommendation to the 
mercy of the court. . . . Roscoe Bagwell, white man, indicted 
on a charge of assault with intent to ravish, pleaded guilty 
to assault and battery of a high and aggravated nature. He 
was sentenced to serve three years, suspended during good 
behavior, and placed on probation for three years. 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind, 
One dollar will be paid for each item accepted.) 








III. Monteagle, Tennessee 


S THIS th’ Highlander Folk School?” drawled a 
gawky mountain boy with a straw in his mouth. 
Myles Horton, director of the school, who speaks 
with a definite twang himself, admitted that it was. 
‘Ah want to go to school here.” 
“Well, this is a labor-union school, you know. Are you 
in aunion?”’ 
rr 


“Yeah. ah come from Sherwood, down back o’ th 


mount'n. We got a little union down there in th’ lime 
works.” . 

“You'll have to be properly accredited by your union 
or we can't accept you. How about that?” 

The boy scratched his head and shifted from one foot 
to the other. Finally he said, ““Ah guess ah'll have to go 
back an’ ask ‘em about that.” 

“Generally the school is for union officers and organ- 
izers. Are you an officer?” 

“Ah'm what they call the pres-ee-dent.”’ 

This conversation took place several years ago. The 
gawky mountain lad was J. D. Bradford, now an organ- 
izer and vice-president of the Lime, Cement, and Gyp- 
sum Workers of America and one of the men responsi- 
ble for the remarkable growth in union membership 
which has taken place in the South in the past five years. 

Highlander is on a 200-acre tract given for the pur- 
pose in 1932 by Dr. Lilian W. Johnson of Memphis, a 
leader in the cooperative movement in this country and 
now an active and agreeable lady of eighty-two. The 
school is cooperatively owned by its staff of eight and 
has no endowment. It is financed by contributions from 
individuals, including Mrs. Roosevelt, from unions, and 
from foundations. It is short of money and desperately 
short of space, for more students come every year and 
the buildings are overcrowded and old. A drive for 
$65,000 for a new building is now under way. 

Myles Horton was born and raised in the little town 
of Savannah on the Tennessee River, where General 
Grant had his headquarters before the Battle of Shiloh. 
Horton saw his first movie on the Cotton Blossom, the 
showboat Edna Ferber made famous. He got book- 
learnin’ at Union Theological Seminary, the University 
of Chicago, and in Denmark, but he is still a Tennes- 

in who believes in his state and its people. 


The school’s early days were hard. Monteagle is a 
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Small-Town America 

The 

BY ALDEN STEVENS ‘i 
Bi 

small town, the home of the Monteagle Sunday Schoo! @@oaly a 
Assembly, an early branch of the New York Chautauqua, 9 stuatic 
It was not friendly, and neither were most of the Ten- yoy 
nessee newspapers. The Southern labor movement was sored | 
weak and poor and had been plagued with failure, but @j* the 
as it gained strength the school ‘gained support. Now weds 
both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. indorse it. oa 
The school is now so well established, in fact, that ibe 
Horton has turned over the active direction to Catharin« told-uy 
Winston and is concentrating on bringing industrial @, out , 
workers and farmers closer together in Tennessee. As Neve 
state representative of the Farmers’ Union, he has or- to the 
ganized a number of locals. The traditional conservatism @ which 
of the small Southern farmer, he says, stems from lack questio 
of information about labor, industry, and unions. natural 
Highlander does not offer regular year-round courses, @ £¢tic | 
does not give degrees, and pays no attention to previous B'S % 
educational records. Its courses are tailored to the needs es 
of Southern unions at the moment and are rarely twice — 
alike. They are given by the school staff and by labor il bs 


leaders, labor editors, and union workers invited in from Rubber 
all over the South. In addition to conducting classes, — 
Highlander sends workers to other places for extension 


courses, Periodically it offers a writers’ work session for gee 
reporters and editors on the rapidly growing labor press. @ loss fo 
On May 6 last, Texas oil workers, shipyard and hosi- @ French, 
ery workers from Alabama, Tennessee textile and Geor- @ held at 
gia furniture workers, together with many others, and sol 
gathered at Highlander for the third C. I. O. leadership ; A : 
ar x£ 


school. Through discussion and practice they studicd 


public speaking, parliamentary law, labor history, organ- cquival 


izing methods, and collective bargaining, acquiring tools ae 
to use in their own locals. gio 

Nowhere else in America today, with all the good city- At pres 
bound labor schools, is there any place like this back- @ nore ¢ 
woods Southern school, which brings together the cit) compar. 
industrial worker and the farmer in a continuous, active which ¢ 
program. It opens its doors to whites and. Negrocs, instance 
experienced and inexperienced workers, old and young In th 
unionists, and trains them to be leaders in their locals, plantati 
their communities, and the nation. Monteagle is a focal treated, 
point for the new labor forces gathering in the South. restricti 

{ Mr. Stevens has been making a fifteen-thousand-niti. : — 
motor trip through the United States gathering material oth 
for this series of articles. He is the author of "Arms and Lead 
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The Rub in Rubber 


EFORE the war the United States accounted for about 
Bratt the world consumption of raw rubber but controlled 
oaly a minute fraction of the production. It was an irksome 

ation both for manufacturers of rubber goods, whe felt 

y were at the mercy of the plantation owners’ cartel spon- 

ored by the British, Dutch, and French governments, and 

t the military authorities concerned about supplies of a 

vial strategic material. Today the story is very diffe rent: 
since 1940 a synthetic-rubber industry has been built up 
in this country with a capacity more than equal to consump- 

yn in any pre-war year, and any repetition of the kind of 
' Id-up engineered by the plantation owners in the twenties 
is out of the question. 

Nevertheless, raw rubber continues to present a problem 
(0 the industries and governments concerned and one for 
vhich a permanent solution is not yet in sight. The great 
question is what will be the future relationship between the 
natural and the synthetic article? For some purposes syn- 
thetic is equal, or even superior, to natural rubber, but for 
tires, which account for 70 per cent of the consumption in 
this country, manufacturers agree that the latter is more 
satisfactory. 

At present there is no free market in rubber of any kind, 
and prices are purely artificial. Synthetic is sold by the 
Rubber Reserve Company, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, at 18 cents a pound, which provides 
an ample margin for the most efficient plants—said to have 
reduced costs to as low as 12 cents a pound—but means a 
loss for the least efficient. By agreement with the British, 
French, and Dutch governments natural rubber has been 
held at a ceiling of 20% cents, free on board Asiatic ports, 
and sold to American manufacturers at 2242 cents. 

A new agreement has just been announced by which the 
Far Eastern price is raised to 23% cents, which is the 

iivalent of 24% cents in the United States. The increase 
is mpeserodes according to a State Department release, both 
by the continued shortage of natural rubber in relation to 

mand and by present exceptionally high costs of production. 





At the new price natural rubber will be about 30 per cent 

lore expensive than before the war, which represents a 
comparatively modest advance considering the peaks to 
which other raw materials have risen. American cotton, for 
instance, is up 140 per cent and tobacco 110 per cent. 

In the light of such comparisons it is probable that many 
plantation owners will consider they are being harshly 
treated. Many of them, forgetting their pre-war record of 
restrictionism, have been talking of the benefits of a free 
irket. With manufacturers the world over still finding 


their allotments of rubber far below requirements, a free 
and produce 
But it is 


market probably would send prices soaring 
nanza profits to compensate for the lean years. 
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ertain that the aftermath would be bitter, for runaway 


prices would stimulate new production and make the long- 
term problem of equating supply and demand even more 
As it is, the 


natural and synthetic, 


potential world supply of rubber, 


mated at 
pared to potential normal demand of about 1,500,000 tons. 

Writing shortly after V-J] Day, the London Econ 
sued a solemn warning to the rubber interests against yield- 
ing to the temptation to make a killing. 


difficult. 


is esti 4,000,000 tons, com- 


mist ise 


“The only rational 


policy,” it continued, “is one designed to reduce costs to 
the lowest possible level. Natural rubber has lost its former 
monopoly; in future the proportions in which natural and 
synthetic rubber will be demanded by consumers is largely 
a matter of price and technical fitness for purpose.” Undoubt- 
edly there is considerable scope for increasing efficiency and 
lowering costs in rubber-growing. The practice of bud-graft- 
ing, employed now in only a 
been found to double and trip! 


the product in liquid latex form offers an important possi- 


small number of plantations, has 
e output. Bulk shipment of 
bility for cheaper handling. Concentration of estates and, 
particularly, concentration of their financial management 
could appreciably reduce overhead expenses. If advantage 
were taken of the present sellers’ market to cut costs by these 
and other methods, it might eventually be possible, the Econ- 
omist suggested, for the industry to prosper with prices at 
6 to 8 cents a pound. 

Supposing such a target is achieved—and the pressure of 
over-supply will prove a powerful force pushing prices to 
that level or lower—what will be the effect on the American 
synthetic industry? In its interim report last March the 
Inter-Agency Policy Committee on Rubber, headed by Wil- 
liam L. Batt, urged that the United States should retain in 
continuous operation, “regardless of costs,’ enough general- 
purpose synthetic-rubber capacity to provide 250,000 tons a 
year, roughly one-third of estimated normal consumption. In 
addition, plants with a capacity of 350,000 tons should be 
maintained by the government in stand-by condition for use 
in emergencies. 

Practically the whole of the synthetic-rubber industry was 
built by and is now owned by the government. The Batt 
committee, however, proposed that the plants which were 
to be kept in production should be sold to private owners, 
and in the last few days the War Assets Administration has 
issued a disposal plan. But there is no indication of a rush 
by private capital to buy, and that is easily understandable 
in view of the probability that before long natural rubber 
will be in a position to undercut the product of the most 
efficient synthetic plants. The maintenance of the industry 
is going to cost money, and the unsettled question is: whose 
money? Are the consumers to pay through a tariff which 
would have to be a steep one, or is the burden to be pro- 
vided by the taxpayers in the form of subsidies? Leaders 
of the rubber industry, like P. W. Litchfield, chairman of 
Goodyear, think that the only answer is public ownership: 
they want the synthetic plants kept in production, but they 
don’t want to undertake the risk themselves. Space forbids 
the drawing of a moral from this interesting development, 
but I feel confident that my readers can do that for them- 
KEITH HUTCHISON 


' 
Kives. 
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A Classic Book on Hungary 
HUNGARY—TO BE OR NOT TO BE. By Rustem Vam- 
bery. Frederick Ungar Publishing Company. $2.50. 


1OR every student of European problems, Professor Vam- 


bery’s last book should be ‘‘must’’ reading. Not only will 


the reader find in its 200 pages an irrefutable reply to the 
official propaganda of past Hungarian regimes, but through 


the author's pertinent analysis of his country’s social, eco- 


nonuc, and political structure he will get a better understand- 
ing of the whole Central European problem; he will grasp 
the paramount fact that the morbus latifundii—so named by 


great friend, Professor Oscar Iaszi—was the 


fatal disease not only of caste-ruled Hungary, properly called 


the author's 


a squirearchy by the author, but also of most neighboring 
countries. Only by realizing this will people understand the 
usefulness of the present revolution in Central Europe. 

It took a man of Dr. Vambery’s deep patriotism to apply 
to the traditional Hungarian chauvinism the same remedy 
Thomas Masaryk used against Czech chauvinistic tendencies 
(the late Czechoslovak President proved that the popular 
Zelenohorsky and Kralovedvorsky manuscripts were for- 
geries): “The political existence of a nation must not be 
backed by lies.” Following this precept the author makes a 
sharp distinction between the true Hungarian liberalism of 
the early nineteenth century and the pseudo-liberalism, much 
propagandized abroad, of later days. He is rightly proud of 
men like the two Szechenyis, Francis Deak, Nicholas Wesse- 
Jenyi, and many other statesmen, scientists, writers, poets, and 
artists who have acquired a place of honor for their country 
in the international community; but he points out that ‘the 
heyday of Hungarian nationalism, the period of Francis Jo- 
seph I, which shortsighted observers have praised as the gold- 
cn age of Hungary, was in fact the period of decay.” He also 

fact, little known in the United States, that 
Kossuth admitted in his exile the mistake he had made by 


mentions the 


not recognizing the legitimate aspirations of the non-Magyar 


national groups when he was fighting against Hapsburg 


‘ 
domination. (Incidentally, this proves how strong the Hun- 


garian idiosyncrasy of “racial superiority’ could be, if even a 


man of Kossuth’s stature was subject to it.) 


Dr. Vambery shows the abs 


irdity of “historical” claims 


as against the ethnic right of self-determination when he re- 


minds us of the mi: p> inlaid with marble in various colors, 


erected by Mussolini on the Via del Impero in Rome to show 
the extent of the Roman Empire. Such features, many his- 
torical epigrams, and quotations from great writers lighten 
Hungarian drama, written in an easy 
and accomplished style. We are how Sir 
Walter Raleigh tore up the manuscript of his History of the 
Romans because he could not get from several guardsmen the 


this de scription of the 
reminded of 


same version of a brawl that had happened in the courtyard 


wl 


of the Tower two days before. The Hungarian anti-Semitism, 


“czafist ab- 


tempered by corruption,” is compared to the 


$$ 


solutism tempered by assassination.” To describe Horthy’s 
predicament after his revisionism had thrown him into Hit. J 


ler’s arms, the words of Goethe’s “apprentice sorcerer” are | 
quoted: “I cannot rid myself of the spirits I called.” 

But Horthy’s alliance with Nazi Germany was not acci- 
dental. It was for Hungary the last link of a long chain. 


It was this German influence, coupled with the short. 
sighted and selfish policy of the ruling caste, which ul- 
timately brought Hungary to disaster. This disaster did 
not start, as propagandists of the Horthy regime want to 
make us believe, in March, 1944, when the German “ally” 
insisted on a more reliable Nazi-minded government, or 
in October, 1944, when the Magyar Nazis took over. Nor 
did it begin with the dismemberment of Hungary in 1920, 
nor even with Hungary's joining Germany in World War 
I. Although apologists and press agents of the former 
Hungarian ruling caste will scarcely admit it, the germs of 
the disease which finally produced an apparently hope- 
less situation in the Hungarian state can be traced back 
to that period in which the ruling classes, forgetful of 
their European-minded leaders of the previous century, 
became the willing slaves of their Hapsburg and German 
overlords in order to gain or retain independence in han- 
dling the lower classes, including the national minorities. 

It was this bargain which brought them to the brink of 
the abyss. No doubt the composition of the ruling caste 
changed with the lapse of time, but its mentality, its belli- 
cose propensity, its feeling of superiority remained essen- 
tially unaltered. In this case, too, the old adage proved to 
be true that plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose. Not 
one link is missing in that sequence of events which led 
Hungary from the tragedy of Mohacs via Trianon to the 
disaster at the end of the last war. The victim, too, was al- 
ways the same—the Hungarian people, who had to sufler 
for the shortsighted lust for power, the love of ease and 
luxury, and the errors of their betters. 


So much for the tragic past, sealed by the present revo! 
tionary transformation of Hungary. “Desperate gamblcis, J 
trying to “undo history” and to restore the realm of St. 
Stephen, will hardly have a chance in the future. But “thereg 
is no such thing as a republic without republicans or a democ-f 
racy without a democratic spirit. No democratic form off 
government —for that matter no permanent government—| 
can be imposed by the victors on the vanquished.” F 

Thus the author seems to conceive of two stages for the§ 
organization of Hungary as a democratic state. A first period 
would take care of the democratic education of the masses 


and of the economic reorganization. “Whether we like it of] 


not, post-war emergencies sometimes necessitate authoritariang 
measures. Whether we like it or not, a revolution is going onj 
in Hungary as elsewhere, even if the wishful thinking of the} 
victors prefers to call it law and order.” This brings to one's 
mind Mr. Vishinsky’s “dictatorial democracy.” t 

Only later will the second, literally democratic period 
start, for an educated and conscious nation to which democ4 
racy would have come, “as the history of Western countries) 
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es, in the wake of industrialization.” Then it will not 
merely the “‘afhxing of the signboard of democracy to the 
cal stage, as scenery was changed in the Shakespearean 





— eater.” 

Of course, all this pertains mainly to the domestic prob- 
Horthy’s @ jen of Hungary. As for the international problem, the au- 
into Hit. Wi hor points out that “it depends much more on that iron cur- 
erer’’ are ) which may divide Europe. Not only the existence of an 
5 jependent Hungarian state but the future welfare of man- 
aes i- WM kind hangs on averting the schism of which Winston Church- 
chain. has so emphatically warned the world.” And, as if 


whistling in the dark, Dr. Vambery repeats the question of 


» sh ree 











ich ul. his friend Iaszi: “Why should Stalin return in Hungary to 
ter did the policy of militant communism or revolutionary mysticism 
vant to hich he has abandoned at home?” 

“ally” Two years ago Professor Vambery and I, lecturing to- 
ent, or gether at a college, had to disappoint our audience in its ex- 
et. Nor nctation of a “spirited” discussion: we could not find a 
‘ ava ' ngle point of disagreement. Straws in the wind? Shall we 
i d, when we return to Danubia, that the lesson of history 
parca as been understood at last? 

pone In Dr. Vambery's words, “For Hungaty and the whole 
a Danubian region fairness is identical with the federative 
tful of ea." But “two years ago the Soviet Union opposed any 
eatery, southeastern European federation lest it turn into a cordon 
Sina witaire of the Western powers against Russia, and discus- 
n han- sons Of the plan were therefore discontinued.” 

oriti¢s Today the second Paris conference is in session. The stale- 
— nate Cannot continue. Peace treaties must be signed and a 
sey structive solution found for Danubia. Why not a U. N. 
ig sory commission to help reorganize the region economi- 
pepe ‘ly and prepare its federation? 

<< te But, to quote Dr. Vambery’s final sentence, can defeated 
‘ch led ntries “afford the luxury of doubting the wisdom of the 
to the tors?” CHARLES A, DAVILA 

was al- 

» Suiler 

is | BRIEFER COMMENT 
a Vichy, House of the Dead 

ss AGE OF ASSASSINS,” by Philippe Soupault (Knopf, $3), 
1 of SAM the record of the author's six months’ imprisonment in 
it “there 242 as a political suspect in a Tunis jail. “Assassin” may 
+ democ- 1 0t be the mot juste for our epoch of official police terror, 


cigjiorture, and mass deception, but there can be no question 


oe that the age, whatever its name, is documented here. M. Sou- 

pault tells us that he does not wish to make “‘literatere’”’ but 
for them omy to tell the truth—"the stupid truth stupidly, the dull 
t period truth dully, the sad truth sadly.” But this is too narrow a view 
» masses?! literature, especially when it is clear that only a literary 
ike it orig™a—who happens in this case to be a gifted novelist and 


oritarianm?octs and also the author of a very interesting little book 
soing ong” Joyce—could produce so direct, unassuming, and straight- 
ag orward a piece of writing as this book. Usually it is the 
non-literary’”” who fall into inflated bathos and bombast— 
into “Literature” in the pejorative sense—when they attempt 
0 get their experience down on paper. 

In view of his self-imposed limitations, and in spite of 
‘character of his experience itself, M. Soupault has scarcely 
produced anything to stand beside Dostoevski’s ‘House of 


2 ot tl 
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the Dead,” or even anything which has the dramatic and 
journalistic impact of Arthur Koestler’s two books on im- 
prisonment. But there are a number of extraordinary observa- 
tions of prisoners and guards, and the author's struggle to be 
honest, transparently honest, about his experience itse 

makes the book worth reading. If he has refrained fro 

generalization, that does not prevent our generalizing for 
ourselves from his experience. In the history of our total:- 
tarian epoch Vichy has already shrunk to a small and sordid 
incident. But what this book shows is that all the first signs 
and shoots—the salutes, the shirt-wearing, the passion to 
submerge the individual will in that of a leader who “Is 
always right""—had begun to push up their heads among the 
French, whose traditions of liberty and the rights of man are 
as strong and long as our own. Perhaps “Age of the Escape 
from Freedom” would be a better name for our period. Not 
all the foci of infection have yet disappeared: there are stilf 
too many in the world who are consumed by totalitarian 
longings—however they may disguise these under one ration- 


alization or another. WILLIAM BARRETT 


Militarism and Policemen 


THAT IT IS ALWAYS POSSIBLE for an ingenious person 
to build a complete political theory upon a single aspect of 
society is once again demonstrated by “Government Against 
the People,” by Asher Brynes (Dodd, Mead, $3). The 
author has discovered that there is a connection between 
the nature of police systems within states and the propensity 
and ability of those states for war. Upon that partial truth he 
has built his book, as curious an example of plausible 
rhetoric and confused ingenuity as I have read since inquir- 
ing into bimetallism. 

The central idea of the book is that only those countrie 
which possess democratically controlled police systems can 
be peaceful states. Of these there are only two in the world, 
Britain and the United States. Sometimes, however, the 
causal relationship is reversed. Only secure states can develop 
a democratic police. America has less reason to fear war than 
other countries; therefore we have evolved a police that must 
cooperate with the people. Russia has no defensible frontiers; 
hence it is a police state. It costs Mr. Brynes an eighty-page 
outline of Russian social history to establish this lopsided 
exaggeration. 

The rest of Europe is dismissed with the same imperti- 
nence. “Consequently there can be no question in Europe 
of relying on cooperation between police and public and 
public and police. Law and order are aggressively imposed 
on Continentals, and with military precision.” 

The result of this dismissal is to isclate three countries— 
Russia, Britain, and the United Sti. The first is a police 
state and, by implication, cannot possibly be peaceful. The 
United States should base its foreign relations on this fact, 
Mr. Brynes argues in his final chapter. We should not even 
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give post-war aid to police states—that is, not to any country 
in Europe except Britain. One sees that it all boils down to 
a familiar conception. The difference is that Mr. Brynes has 
achieved a conservative position without the necessity of 
raising basic social problems at all, thus queering the liberal 
and revolutionary pitch very nicely. One could, of course, 
take the contrary position—that we should work for interna- 
tional security as a means of liberalizing the police systems 
of the world. Or one could simply describe Mr. Brynes as aa 
ill-informed traflic cop aspiring to be a divisional inspector 
and ignore his directions at the next block. 
RALPH BATES 


Science and Democratic Values 


IN THE LAST FEW YEARS we have grown more and 
more concerned about the role of scientists in determining 
policy. What are scientists actually doing now? Within the 
broad framework of democratic values, what ought to be 
their role? These questions are discussed in a dozen or so 
papers in ‘Science for Democracy,” edited by Jerome 
Nathanson (King's Crown Press, $2.50), the provocative 
third annual vglume of the Conference on the Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith, The contributors, drawing upon 
wide experience, cite many specific examples of the ways in 
which monopolistic corporations abuse the patent laws and 
otherwise block and confine vital research for their own 
narrow purposes. Such facts, though not essentially new, 
cannot be too often repeated. The discussion of remedial 
measures, however, is less satisfactory. Paul B. Sears, for 
instance, having shown that science could be used far more 
effectively for the conservation of natural resources, locates 
the trouble naively by saying that the people in power are 
ignorant. Yet his own account shows clearly that natural 
resources are being depleted by men who know quite well 
what they are doing. Other contributors are more critical and 
oficr suggestions that go beyond the safe plea for more edu- 
cation. These suggestions, however, though doubtless full of 
insight, are too often merely ad hoc. Scientists are part of a 
system of social relationships that includes executives, stock- 
holders, professors, Within a framework of be- 
liefs and more or less recognized standards these men are 


and others. 


ts and mobilizing power of various 


pursuing various miceres 
kinds, The interplay of such forces in any social system yields 
multiple results, some “good’’ and some “bad.” Only me- 


thodical analysis of the system as a whole can show how to 
minimize the bad results without jeopardizing the good ones. 
On this question of applying scic ntific method to the solu- 
tion of social pre blems the best points in the report would be 
more cogent and clear if they were brought together out of 
Jerome Frank, 

and Ernest Nagel. One 


the social situation in 


the scattered and diverse contributions of 
John A. P. Millet, Morris Opl a 
function of the scientist is to diagnos 


order to uncover the needs to be met. Some of the needs 
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will not be obvious, because the observer comes perhaps from 
a different social group; other needs are unconscious ang 






hidden behind fine rationalizations. Having made a diay. such th 
nosis, the scientist must, before recommending practical That M 
steps, try to estimate the probable consequences of alternatiy. iii posit 


r anyon 
ne Mr. . 


courses of action. Among the consequences that must be 
anticipated, as far as possible, are the reactions of various 
interested groups, some of which will be pleased and others 


plagued by any induced change. gaceivabl 


There has been too much talk of late to the effect tha:iqyaim his : 
scientists ought to be in control of things. Actually, no course mgp™4tton ¢ 
of action can be wholly scientific. The function of deciding ppanizati 

ian is e 


policy is an executive function, performed under democratic 
safeguards. The indispensable role of the scientist, as this 
brief but rich volume suggests, should be limited to helping 
the executive in the process of narrowing down the range of 


itary re 
hough tl 
illingnes 
‘the virt 


choice. HARRY M. JOHNSON 
wager an 
. . d owardice 
Stilwell in Burma peg 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE WAR were never reflected ade. ie vena 
quately by the communiqués or by day-to-day reporting. Mh ye Mr. 
One was the internal conflict among the Allies over ques-J.1n, One 
tions of military and political strategy; another the manner MM, reserve 


in which important military leaders influenced developments... 

On both accounts Fred Eldridge’s “Wrath in Burma’ @ The br 
(Doubleday, $3) sheds considerable light on a little-known Mov an’s 
sector of the Far Eastern war. The author, who was Stilwell’s hat is ft 
public-relations officer, shared his overriding interest in Myson” 
quick victory and his utter disdain for the British concern... with 
for empire and Chungking’s desire to hoard material for th: 
post-war civil war. As a result of this partisanship the book 
is likely to provoke the same sort of controversy as Ralph 
Ingersoll’s ‘“Top Secret,” but for this reader it was particu- 
larly enjoyable as an effective portrait of a man who is both 
a great democrat and a remarkable military leader. 

ANDREW ROTH 


FICTION IN REVIEW 


AVING been told that William Saroyan’s “The Ad- 
| ines of Wesley Jackson’ (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75) ; 
was the first anti-war novel of World War II, I ignored the 
warning of nausea induced by its opening sentence—' My 
name is Wesley Jackson, I’m nineteen years old, and my favor- 
ite song is ‘Valencia’ ’—and followed it through the whole 
of its maundering maudlin length. It is a form of punishment 
distinctly not recommended to friends of this column. Even 
the most masochistic reader should be content with a lightning 
tour of Mr. Saroyan’s chapter headings—Wesley Makes an 
Astrological Bargain, Sees a Star, and Learns a Secret; Wesley ¢ 
Escapes a Life of Lying and Dreams a Terrible Dream; Wes- § 
ley Witnesses a Strange Sight, Receives a Number of Letters 
Addressed to the People of the World, and Is Visited by His] 
Father; Wesley Is Banished to Ohio and Has a Farewell 
Drink with the Modern Woman; Wesley Tries to Teli joe 
Foxhall What He’s Gotten Hep to, and Pop Tries to Tell} 
Wesley Something He Can't Remember; Wesley Goes 
A. W. O. L. Looking for Pop and Finds a Woman Singing 
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‘alencia” in the Snow; Wesley and Jill Cleave Together for 
Son if It Is the Will of God, etc., etc. There are seventy- 
x such titles, 

That Mr. Saroyan’s novel adds up to some kind of anti- 
xr position there is no question. Neither Wesley Jackson 
; anyone else his author trusts wished to be drafted; no 
Mr. Saroyan respects has any conviction of what he is 
zhting, or finds any joy or intelligence in army life. And 
aceivably it took a certain courage for Mr. Saroyan to pro- 
sim his strong sentiments against war so soon after the ter- 
ination of hostilities. As to his specific indictments of army 
ganization, temper, and procedure, while of course no ci- 
rian is equipped to support or refute them, the most non- 
litary reader must recognize the thread of illogic that runs 
ough them. One notes, for instance, that whereas the un- 
illingness to go overseas and be killed is presented as proof 
‘the virtue of Wesley and his friends, the same distaste for 


Mager and death is proof among the officers only of their 


cted ade-§ 
reporting. § 


ver ques- 


ywardice. One observes that when the higher-ups have re- 
purse to “influence” Mr. Saroyan offers this as evidence of 


heir venality, but when the Wesleys of the army use influ- 
ce Mr. Saroyan offers it as evidence of the brotherhood of 


> manner 
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un. One need be little a moral absolutist to hold judgment 
areserve before such an easy and quite unconscious relativ- 


The brotherhood of man has of course always been Mr. 
royan’s Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Ocean Charter. But 





shat is freshly interesting about “The Adventures of Wesley 


kson” is the further insight it gives us into the kind of 
n with whom Mr. Saroyan feels such strong brotherly con- 
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nection, its data on the structure of the society he opts for. 
The people with whom he would make a fellowship are va- 
grants, half-criminals, the insane, prostitutes, drunkards—all 
the rootless elements of the population who, if only because 
they do not fit comfortably into our present system, Mr Sa- 
royan believes to have some special secret of happiness. His 
social ideal has nothing in common with a socialist ideal. He 
has no bias in favor of the proletariat; indeed, his society 
gives a particularly warm welcome to millionaires, provided 
they are of a sufficient eccentricity. His Utopia, like John 
Steinbeck’s, is a state of irresponsibility. And in relation to 
his society of irresponsibles, the Writer—the capitals are 
Mr. Saroyan’s own—has two functions: he is its promotion 
manager, its Official Propagandist ; he also writes its popular 
Songs. 

Naturally, the songs are songs of love. Mr. Saroyan him- 
self sings in praise of the love of man for man, of man for 
woman, of parents for children (especially of fathers for 
their unborn sons), of children for parents. He sings of our 
love for God, of our love for our friends who are called our 
enemies, of everything, in fact, except our love for our en- 
emies who are called our friends: these he hates with un- 
Christian fervor. For the aggression of war Mr. Saroyan of- 
fers the substitute of the aggression of love. Not, obviously, 
that he himself recognizes his pious emotions as even a wea- 
pon of self-defense, let alone a counter-attack. But I can 
scarcely imagine the reader who at the end of 285 pages of 
Mr. Saroyan’s suffocating affection would not choose to face 
a machine-gun sooner than be loved to death by Wesley Jack- 
son. 









Ked Army will Collaprecas Mouthe! 


That’s what we were told in June 1941. 
That misconception was one of the prod- 
ucts of the greatest conspiracy of modern 
times. That conspiracy helped bring about 
Fascism and World War II. The con- 
Spiracy is still going on. This time it 
can bring the world down around our 
ears. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY $4.00 
AGAINST RUSSIA wiooKs. 


by MICHAEL SAYERS and ALBERT KAHN 
Authors of “Sabotage” and “The Plot against the Peace” 
With a special introduction by Senator CLAUDE PEPPER 
# 


Senator CLAUDE PEPPER says: “The most important book of the day. It should 
have the widest possible distribution. It is required reading for every American 
and British statesman, and, for that matter, for every citizen of both countries.’ 


dence, intrigue, sabotage, terror.” 


15 E, 40th St., New York 16. N. Y¥. 


“A strange and frightening story, backed 
up with a vast array of documented evi- 


—Newsweek 





The Great Conspiracy against Russia bares 
the whole record of international intrigue 
against Soviet Russia from the Revolution 
of 1917 up to the present minute. It is 
crammed with fact, thoroughly documented. 
It is a sensational story involving spies, 
saboteurs and assassins told with the light- 
ning pace of a thrilling novel, 





ARE SOLD 


, 


NOW IN A DOLLAR EDITION! 
Read it yourself, of course! But don’t 
stop there! This is a book to give to 
your friends. It is a weapon for peace! 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
announce the publication of 


little Creasur, 
0 


Modern Poetr, 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
OSCAR WILLIAMS 


‘io AUTHORITATIVE COLLECTION of the best poems 
written during the past fifty years at last enables the 
ue neral reader to have, in one convenient and readable 
volume, the poetry that has made the literary history of 
our time. It contains over four hundred poems, a richly 
complete representation of the major English and Amer- 
ican poetry of the Twentieth Century, from the pub- 
lication of A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire Lad to the 
distinguished poetry published at the close of World 
War II. The great figures of modern poetry are well rep- 
resented with fifteen poems by Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
fourteen by Robert Frost, twelve by W. H. Auden, 
twelve by W. B. Yeats, and ten by T. S. Eliot, including 
“The Waste Land,” which Mr. Eliot has permitted to 
be used in a general anthology for the first time in 
twenty-five years. The finest short lyrics and well-known 
favorites by many other important poets, including the 
younger living poets, will also be found here. This va- 
riety and this inclusiveness of representation make the 
book indeed a treasury. 

Attractive features include: a spirited light verse sec- 
tion and a portrait section of the poets, 64 portraits in 
all. Mr. Williams’ Introduction f va would give the 
reader a genuine critical understanding of modern 
poetry, yet, like the entire contents of this rich little 
volume, it is pleasantly easy to read. Here is a book, 
for the living room, the library, and for your vacation. 
Double buckram cover, gold top, reading ribbon, 672 
pages, with index. $2.75 


Among the Contributing 
Poets: 


D. H. Lawrence 
W. H. Auden Vachel Lindsay 
Louise Bogan Archibald MacLeish 
Robert Bridges — Masefield 
Rupert Brooke Edna St. V. Millay 
Hart Crane Ogden Nash 

E. E. Cummings Wilfred Owen 
Walter de la Mare E. A. Robinson 
Emily Dickinson Marianne Moore 
T. S. Eliot Edith Sitwell 
Robert Frost Stephen Spender 
Robert Craves Wallace Stevens 
G. M. Hopkins Sara Teasdale 

A. E. Housman Elinor Wylie 
Thomas Hardy W. B. Yeats 
Robinson Jeffers and others 


at all bookstores 
SCRIBNER‘'S 
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There is perhaps one further point worth calling attenti, 
to in Mr. Saroyan’s book—-the curious anatomy of its sexy, 
emotions. The naughty imaginings of a little boy—all a my: 
ter of tearing off women’s clothes (chiefly older women th,; 
Wesley, by the way), of “sporting around” to the tunes of 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and of getting for nothing wh 
other men pay for—combine with ambitions of such Purity 
and exaltation that they can be rendered only in the Biblica 
language of cleaving and begetting. Although Wesley Jad 
son occupies his army leaves very efficiently and entirely grat 
between the Modern Woman and the madam of an expensiyg 
house, these amorous adventures are shown to be merely aff 
fectionate interludes in the serious business of searching fo 
a girl-wife. Eventually he finds “darling Jill” and marrie 
her: he holds her in his arms until morning and “it was thé 
same many nights.” And when Jill is finally allowed "i 
take unto herself his heart's delight in her. ..to see if theif 
smiling together might be, by the grace of God, themselveg 
together in their own wn,” Wesley records the happy cong 
summation in the family Bible. 





After the viscous experience of Mr. Saroyan, almost any@ 


thing, even Somerset Maugham’s “Then and Now” (Doublg 
day, $2.50), would come as a breath of free air. In its ows 
fashion, however, Mr. Maugham’s new book too is son . 
thing to cause the spirits to fail. A re-creation of Machi 
velli’s life in the years that preceded the writing of “The 
Prince” and ‘“Mandragola,” “Then and Now’ alternates be 
tween a textbook dryness of historical outline and an embat 
rassingly primitive effort to liven things up. “He had n 
spared his wit and wisdom to teach him the ways of th 
world, how to make friends and influence people. And thi 
was his reward, to have his girl snatched away from him ua 
der his very nose.”’ This, for instance, is Mr. Maugham’ idio: 
for the working of Machiavelli's mind. Perhaps not eve 
page can equal in vulgarity this sample of Mr. Maugham’ 
method, but very few pages fail to proclaim, by their deadneg 
or coyness or simpleness, his lamentable inadequacy to th 
historical subject he has chosen to fictionalize. The single seq 
tion of “Then and Now” which at all reveals the practice 
hand of the craftsman for which its author is renowned i 
the passage in which Machiavelli starts giving a literary for 
to an adventure he has just passed through; Mr. Maugham 
version of the transmutation into drama of actual events 
engaging. But even here our pleasure at watching fact bein 
alchemized into fiction is shadowed by the realization of ho 
little “Then and Now’ itself commands this sorcerer’s at 
DIANA TRILLING 
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“A SMASH HIT!""—Life Magazine 
RICHARD RODGERS and OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd Present 


ETHEL MERMAN « 
“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music & Lyries by IRVING BERLIN e@ Gook by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSLIIUA LOGAN 

IMPERIAL THEA., 45th St. W. of Bway. Mats. Wed. & Saf. Alr-Cond. 
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LAURENCE OLIVIER 


in William Shakespeare's 
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IN TECHNICOLOR °* Released Thru United Artists 
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MAX GORDON presents 
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Coming / 
LOUIS FISCHER’S 


“REPORT ON THE WORLD” 


will appear in the 


PROGRESSIVE 


The Liberal News Weekly 
amed correspondent and commenta- 
tor Louis Fischer is off to India to re- 
visit and interview Mahatma Gandhi 
and Nehru. Then he goes to 


Arabia 





} 
| 





ws 
e Palestine 
e Egypt 


e Germany 
Poland 


@ 

e Italy 

e France 

e England 
to interview leaders in these 
lands. From previous visits Mr. 


Fischer knows the countries and 
many of their leaders personally. 
His “Report On the World” will 
make some of the year’s most 
important reading. Be sure you 


read it in THE PROGRESSIVE. 


Ale Coming— 

OTHER FEATURE WRITERS 
ON VITAL TOPICS 
Stuart Chase, Dorothy Thompson, 
Carleton Beals, Kenneth Crawford, 
Milton Mayer, John Haynes Holmes, 
John Chamberlain, James Wechsler, 
Fred Rodell, Wilson Wyatt, Wayne 

Morse, Richard L. Neuberger. 
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Special 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 
Dept. N, Madison 2, Wisconsin 
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CLEMENT 
GREENBERG 


Art 


UR natural and even urgent curi- 
ip ed as to the developments in 
French painting since 1940 has been 
but meagerly satisfied by a few port- 
folios of reproductions and, in the last 
month, by a dozen or so oils shown at 
the Matisse Gallery: three paintings 
apiece by Matisse, Jean Dubuffet, and 
André Marchand, two by Rouault, and 
one apiece by Picasso and Bonnard. 

The School of Paris remains still the 
creative fountainhead of modern art, 
and its every move is decisive for ad- 
vanced artists everywhere else—who are 
advanced precisely because they show 
the capacity to absorb and extend the 
preoccupations of that nerve-center and 
farthest nerve-end of the modern con- 
sciousness which is French art. Other 
places—Berlin under the Weimar Re- 
public, for instance—may have mani- 
fested greater sensitivity to immediate 
history, but Paris has during the last 
hundred years revealed the most faithful 
understanding of the changing historical 
essence of our society. 

The concern of French painting since 
Delacroix and Courbet with the “physi- 
cal’ or technical has reflected, more in- 
tegrally perhaps than any contemporary 
phase of any other art, the conscious or 
unconscious positivism that forms the 
core of the bourgeois-industrialist ethos. 
It did not matter that the individual ar- 
tist was a professing Catholic or a mys- 
tic or an anti-Dreyfusard—in spite of 
himself, his art spoke positivism or ma- 
terialism: its essence lay in the imme- 
diate sensation, and it operated under 
the most drastic possible reduction of 
the visual act. It is exactly because Pi- 
casso is one of the most literary and 
super-structural of all painters in inten- 
tion, and therefore incomparably sensi- 
tive to his age and milieu, that he was 
forced to produce cubism, the latest and 
most radical of all forms of positive art. 
His very genius—which involved this 
hypersensitivity to the fundamental 
moods of an age that expressed itself 
much more sincerely in its techniques 
and methods than in its conscious ide- 
ologies—made it too difficult for him to 
devote himself ambitiously to anything 
but the “physical.” 

After 1920 the-School of Paris's posi- 
tivism, which had been carried by the 
essentially optimistic assumption that in- 
finite prospects of “technical” advance 
lay before it, began to lose faith in itself. 
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At the same time that the suspicion 
arose that capitalism itself no long:; 
commanded perspectives of infinite ¢.. 


June 


































pansion, it began to be suspected thot r¢ 
“physical” art was likewise faced with a 
limits beyond which it could not g¢ he san 
Mondrian seemed the handwriting on genius 
the wall. But artists like Matisse and ward 
Picasso also appear to have felt that yo. asso 
less painting proceeded, at least during ract 
our time, in its exploration of the physi. gr°° i 
cal, it would stop advancing altogether al! e¢™ 
—that to turn to the literary would be which 1 
to retreat and repeat; whether the phy:/. helj 
cal was exhausted or not, there was no shich b 
ambitious alternative. All this—the dc: life 
pair of the physical and the doubtl Bonné 
whether anything but the physical re.g™je"* 84 
mained—is dramatically mirrored in them 
painting Picasso has done since 1927, Monet's 
Materialism and positivism when they ad defi 
become pessimistic turn into hedonism” abstr: 
usually. And the path-breakers of them of tl 
School of Paris, Matisse and Picassog™m* "CC! 
and Miré, too—no less than the surge" (9! 
realists and the neo-romantics, whose” °© ad 
pessimism rests on cynicism rather tha: Rouaul 
on despair—began during the twentied i intens 
to emphasize more than ever the pleas ficult a 
ure element in their art. The School of Kherwis. 
Paris no longer sought to discove lready ki 
pleasure but to provide it. But where: André 
the surrealists and the neo-romanticgi the bes 
conceived of pleasure in terms of sentigg’’'*? | 
mental subject matter, Matisse, Picasso rinciple 
and those who followed them saw i@™ °" |S 
principally in luscious color, rich sue”: Mi 
faces, decoratively inflected design. ren. 
In Matisse’s hands this hedonism sig” absorb 
nifies at times something quite othe@f) ‘9 E 
than the decadence many people thing boiled 
to see in it. From reproductions ong rough w 
gathers that during the war he returneg@f’”'“ bu 
to “‘luxury” painting, after having i: ¢ Not a 
the several years previous shown increas. aE 
ing tendencies toward almost abstra ey 
simplification. The return to “luxury? “” Di 
seems to have resulted in a great gain ays, 
if not in his figure and conversatio oH cat 
pieces, which seem casual and thin, thegll’ pes 
certainly in his new still lifes, whicg’ ! iysical 
benefiting at last by post-cubism, mar i M 
one more peak of Matisse’s art. Theil " = 
controlled sensuality, their  caref 4 I iterat 
sumptuousness prove that the flesh is ‘ ” Deke 
capable of virtue as the soul and «a poe 
enjoy itself with equal rigor. se re 
Picasso seems to have renounced h@ ’ | 
e somet 






donism at the time of the Spanish cis 


; ore physic 
war. And his still life at the Matis@]. aps 
Gallery, for all its connection with t! ine 


School of Paris's recent consumer's pt 

occupation with food and intimate im | 
jects, strives for the same fterribilita 
his figure pieces. This picture fails 


tpose of 
n image. 
6s shown 
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as does all of Picasso’s recent work 
| have seen in reproduction. He in- 


our time with an art equally ex- 
as to violence and but at 
1e time the inherent logic of his 
is and his period still pushes him 
the abstract. In my opinion it is 
sso’s temperamental resistance to the 
uct that has landed him in the im- 
e in which he now finds himself. 
i; seems to be a case of split personality, 
hich is rather shockingly reflected 
helpless and almost vulgar way in 
h he has painted the pitcher in the 
life at Matisse’s. 
Bonnard’s recent landscape at the 
une gallery is even more delivered up 
to color and color texture than 
lonet’s lily-pad paintings, with contour 
ad definition so summary as to verge 
m abstract art. It is a fair picture, but 
at of the same high order as most of 
recent work of Bonnard’s I have 


horror, 


tea in reproduction—which I presume 
p be adequately faithful, 


recent work likewise shows 
ntensification of sensuous qualities, 
ilt as that would seem in his case. 
therwise it adds nothing to what we 
ready know about his art. 
André Marchand is presented as one 
he best of the younger generation of 
arisian painters. In him the pleasure 
iciple according to the physical tra- 
mn is revealed nakedly and deca- 
ly. Marchand’s drawing owes almost 
erything to Picasso, while his color 
bsorbed all that has been rich and 
in French painting since Renoir 
| boiled it down to slick, fatty tones 
rough which shine brilliant and ex- 
te but meaningless intensities of 
Not all Marchand’s tact, expertise, 


Rouault’s 


aud taste can save his art from being 


I ctionery. 


Jean Dubuffet—in distinction from 


lrchand, Gischia, Lepicque, Pigneron, 


ve, and the other younger artists of 
: School of Paris who pay homage to 
: physical by crossing Picasso’s draw- 
g with Matisse’s color and yet arrive 
little more than confectionery—re- 
ls literary leanings. But the litera- 
I must admit, is of a superior or- 

t. Dubuffet is the only French painter 
, to my knowledge, has consulted 
, but he has made of Klee’s influ- 
something monumental and far 

: physical, and he has taken advan- 
of the license won by Klee’s 
and by children’s art for the 


tpose of a savage attack on the hu- 
in image. Of Dubuffet’s three paint- 


shown at Matisse’s, only one is 


, 


on representation in order to an- 





successful—''Promeneuse au parapluie,” 
a powerful picture into whose thick, 
tarry e a heroic graffito has been 
From a distance Dubuffet 
most original painter to have 
out of the School of Paris since 
Miro, and it is curious that he, like so 
many lesser artists, should 
have followed Klee in order to find an 
escape from the physical into “poetry.” 
It is too _ to tell anything definite— 
and Klee is a o ceptive support in the 
long run—but if Dubuffet’s art consoli- 
dates — on the level indicated by 
these three pictures of then easel 
painting with explicit subject matter 
will have won a new lease on life. 


surfac 
scratched. 


come 


American 


his, 





R CC ords aacin 


OW and then I am made aware 
of the curious notions that most 
people have about criticism. Recently, 
for example, I received in an envelope 
my record-column of May 25 with Ree- 
ords crossed out and Likes and Dislikes 
substituted at the top, and with each 
statement that I liked or disliked some- 
thing underlined throughout the article. 
As though criticism properly is some- 
thing more than personal likes and dis- 
likes, and as though such likes and 
dislikes are mere whims. Actually crit- 
icism is as personal as the art it deals 
with; it begins with the critic’s experi- 
ence of, and response to, the work of 
art with his particular resources for the 
purpose; and it ends with his formula- 
tion of his judgment—a reasoned state- 
ment of like or dislike. My reader 
underlined my dislike of Brahms’s Vio- 
lin Concerto and again of Szigeti’s per- 
formance; but he paid no attention to 
the subsequent statement that “music as 
pretentious as the first movement, as 
saccharine as the second, should not be 
played with fussy, tremulous inflection 
that exaggerates its faults,” which made 
it clear that the dislike was not mere 
whim but reasoned judgment of my 
experience of the work and the perform- 
ance. But those who like Brahms or 
Puccini can account for my dislike only 
on the assumption that it represents not 
experience but prejudice—that, liter- 
ally, I judge without knowledge of the 
music; and when I reply that I do know 
it very well they contend that I cannot 
have heard it performed properly. 
This is the contention of a reader who 
has written to “take strong exception to 
the calling of Puccini's music tripe” in 
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my column of May 4; but in addition 
he asks: “Do you actually mean to say 
that Puccini’s music, 
thousands the world over, 
might ask in retu 


which has thrilled 
is bad?” I 
rn whether Hollywood's 
have thrilled millions 
are therefore good, But 
is Bernard Shaw's state- 


products, which 
the world over, 
the right answer 


ment in one of his dramatic reviews 
fifty years ago: “‘It is the business of the 
critic to educate these dunces, not to 
echo them.” Or as I once put it in this 


column, a magazine doesn’t hire a critic 
to genuflect before the limited percep- 
tions the n 


readers the 


of wultitude but to give its 


; : 
5 gaty > > > 
benefit the preater pete 
i 


ceptions he is presumed to have. 


of 


A few of Columbia’s June releases 
that were delayed have strageled in. One 
is a volume of Negro spirituals sung 
by Paul Robeson (Set 610; $3.75). The 
volume offers “Go Down, Moses,” 
“Balm in Gilead,” “By an’ By,” “Some- 
times I Feel Like a Motherless Child,’ 
“John Henry,” “Water Boy,” “Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I've Seen,” and 
“Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho,” which 
Robeson sings with magnificence of 
vocal sound that is the medium of im- 
pressive emotional force. Lawrence 
Brown's piano accompaniments seem ta 
me to lack the commensurate force they 
should have. 

On a single (12321-D; 
Dream from ‘Lohengrin, 


$1) is Elsa's 
" sung by Trau- 
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AND ITS CARBE 
By 0.L. Levin, M.D. and H.1. Behrman, M.D, 


NEW, REVISED, EXPANDED EDITION—NOW REAPDYt 


If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need the 
expert advice in this book 

Two medical specialists have here pooled their know!- 

edge to give you in plain language the up-to-date 
scientific facta now available about hair. They tell you 
what to do to save and beautify your hair, stimulate 
healthier hair growth, and deal with many problems, 
common and uncommon, as: 
Dandruff—gray hair—thinning hair—care of the sealn— 
baldness—abnormal types of hair—excessive ollinese 
—brittle dryness—hair falling out—infection—parasites— 
hair hygiene, ete., ete. 

Medical science is better equipped than ever before 
to prevent hair trouble; or, if it ealready exists, to deal 
effectively with it 

“A worthwhile book full of important information” 

—Ohie State Medical Journal. 


Price $2.00, Inci. postage, 5-day-Money-Back Guarantees 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc.. Dept. 635-C, 251 W. (0th 
Street, New York tf 











We quote lowest m —s pr 
locating Hlard-to-Fi 
All books, OLD or NEW. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK 
22 East i7th Street, 





mailed POST-FREE 
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New York City 
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bel with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony One is 
pleasantly surprised at the beginning of 


under Rodzinski. 


steadiness and 


the performance by the 
apres able quality of Traubel’s tones, 
both the soft low ; and the power- 


ful high ones; but later they become 
tremolo-ridden and though 
not as bad as in the recent Bridal Cham- 
ber Duct. The orchestral part is well- 

e and orchestra are 


ac idulous . 


performed; and voi 
well-reproduced. 
Why Reiner should re ord the Waitz 
from “Carousel” the Pittsburgh 
Symphony (12322 ID; $1) is a mystery 


not explained by the quality of the mu- 


with 


and recording are 
good another mystery 1s Victor's 
recordings of performances by Harold 
Baucr—this time affected performances 
of Greig’s Albumlatt Opus 28 No. 3 


. 
sic. The performance 
s 


And 


and Berceuse Opus 38 No. 1 (10-1217; 
¢ 75). R cording is good enough, 

BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT and hard-to-find books 
Ic ted tree of ch rege Send list of wants 
to J. Thompson, 1 Hillside Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y. 





“STAGEFRIGHT, Its Cause and Cure.” 


Booklet $1.00. Goodhue Studio, 56 Fayer- 
weather Street, Cambridge, Mass 

WE SPECIALIZE in supplying out-of- 
pri e hoe I< Cat lo ucs sent on request, 


University Book Reserve, 12 Hewins St., 
Dorchester 21, Mass. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SUBSCRIBE to all your favorite maga- 
papers with one order. One 
bill to pay after orders or renewals are ac- 
cepted. Catalog free. John Crehore, Post- 
box 2329-N, Washington 13, D. C. 

MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 


423nes and new 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
4 carte rice $1.40 per carton, postpaid. 
Send check or money Ace Mail 
Order Co.. Ea t Orar I. 


orde r 
1, N 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 5-0956 with doctors, 
sychologists, schools, fir industries, 
le ns. By appointment, evenings. Mari- 
tal, educational, vocational, psychological 
provi _ } 


Cooperating 


LANGUAGES 
ALL LANGUAGES easily and quickly 
learned ny phono r ph records LIN- 


GUAPHONE, other mak New, used— 
rented. A. Alin, 475 Filth Avenue, New 
York 17. MU. 3-1093. 

There are more than 12.539 readers of The 


you are doling reading 
this vertisement. If you have something of 
Interest to offer them-——call The Nation Adver- 
tlaing Department for particulars as to apace, 
cost and closing date of next issue 


Nation dolug what 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey St., N. Y.C. 7 


BAclay 7-1066 
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Report from China 

[The following excerpts are from a 

letter written by an American UNRRA 
worker stationed in Tsingtao, China, to 
a friend of The Nation, who suggests 
that we pass on the information to our 
readers. } 
Dear Friends: I am in Shantung 
Province. The Communists have taken 
over 95 per cent of the province, and 
36,000,000 people out of a population 
of 38,000,000 are in their territory. 
. . . The Nationalists have been clever 
enough to get Kiser, the UNRRA direc- 
tor, to give them carte blanche in the 
allocation of UNRRA supplies; so that 
they have been able to prevent any sup- 
plics going to the 36,000,000 in the 
Communist area and have given 87 per 
cent of the supplies for the whole prov- 
ince to the 2,000,000 in their own ter- 
ritory. There are seven qualified 
Chinese doctors for the entire popula- 
tion of Shantung. There is a terrific 
amount of Kala Azar among the chil- 
dren and relapsing fever among the 
adults and tuberculosis among every- 
body. Infant mortality is 50 per cent, 
because of tetanus. ... 

In Shanghai the Red Cross Hospital 
and the Children’s Hospital were night- 
mares: patients in dirty clothes lying on 
filthy mattresses or straw pallets—no 
sheets, but dirty, ragged quilts brought 
from home. After my visit I had dinner 
with ten Chinese doctors—twenty-four 
courses with six different soups. One 
dish was a hot orange soup with rose 
leaves, another was duck tongues and 
mushrooms. The cost of the dinner 
would have bought sheets or sleeping 
garments for all the fifty patients in 
the Children’s Hospital. The next day 
Dr. Jean Ching at UNRRA told me 
that the Shanghai medical group is one 
of the most reactionary groups in the 
country. 

In this province even the distribution 
of flour has become more or less of a 
racket. In a village twelve miles from 
here the people who register for flour 
have to return part of it as a “kickback.” 

If the Chiang Kai-shek set remains 
in power without the competition of 
another party, the masses will never 
have a chance. ... 

In the children’s orphanages at the 
refugee schools here in Tsingtao the 
children get two meals a day, each con- 
sisting of a mixture of flour and pota- 








toes made into a steamed ball about -f 


size of an orange, and water. . . , 
It is a tragedy in view of the ne 
and the imdescribable poverty and mise 
that the money spent by UNRRA jis 
in the hands of men who are 100 
cent honest and 100 per cent since 
There are too many Americans 


Englishmen in this organization 


what they can get out of it—peog 
who don’t give a damn about the ¢ 
nese and who are willing to play } 
with the Nationalists in CNRRA y 
are using relief supplies for politig 
ends. Also it is difficult to do an hon 
to-God job in view of this asinine agn 
ment of Kiser’s whereby CNRRA q 
do anything they please with the g 
plies and we have no power to fo 
an accounting. . . 

Anyone who has worn out or fa 
children’s clothing or sweaters and 5 
can send them to me air freight y 
be giving a big lift. Address them 
me, marked personal. Clothes no ci 


in the New York slums would weag 


can use with many thanks. 

DR. CATHARINE D. LEALTAD 
U. S. P. H. S., 5154, c/o UNRRA, 
Tsingtao, China. Third Marine 
Brigade, F. P. O., San Francisco 


France’s Senators 


Dear Sirs: George Slocombe’s article 
France Swinging to the Right? is ex 
lent. But when he says that “each 
partment of France elected two senat 
irrespective of its size or populati 
he must have mistaken the Channel { 
the Atlantic. The number of senat 
was roughly proportional to the po; 
lation. Representation was hea’ 
weighted in favor of the rural distr 
but by less obvious means. 

ALBERT GUERARD 


Palo Alto, Cal., May 22 


Lost Generation 
Vie 


Dear Sirs: Very informative pol 
forecast, your Guide to the Prima 
(The Nation, June 1). But, alas 
accuracy, in your Massachusetts p? 
graph you put the present Henry Ca! 
Lodge into the wrong generation. He 
a grandson, not son, of the villain 
the Woodrow Wilson movie. His fa'! 
was George Cabot Lodge, poct, * 
died young. F, W. COBURN 


Lowell, Mass., June 1 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 167 


By JACK 
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ACROSS 
They produce striking music 
between them 
Contemporary American author 
Put in order 
Bed and board are synonymous to 
him 
Hot iron 
Go to it 
Delicate silk dress fabric 
Honor 
Alibis 
Germany’s only link with China, 
and that a pretty fragile one 
Turkey’s soft spot 
Is present indicative 
American humorist of an earlier 
day 
Foreshows 
Treat like a god 
A thief in the night 
A thing of the past 
Decency 


DOWN 


Dish of horse 

Undeserved blessings 

Wipe out 

A water ice 

Talk mostly as ducks walk 

‘hy you may be unable to turn 
ver a new leaf 





ed 


7 Of glass, leather or hay 

8 The Germans call it “English 
disease” 

Wind up 

“Popped on its drawers and ran 
off,” in the Spoonerism 

No connection with barks sailing 
the sea 

Covetous 

Chinese cotton cloth 

Overcalled one’s hand 

Sounds a fruitful busybody 
Quack remedy 

25 Fishing-net for at least one river 
27 The right acid for eyewash 


15 
17 


19 
20 
21 
22 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 166 
ACROSS :—1 HIVES; 4 COTES; 7 PURE; 
9 ORMOLU; 10 MONEY; 12 ELMO; 13 STEM; 
15 SALERNO; 17 SCORES; 18 TAHITI; 19 
SEA; 21 FIDELIO; 23 LACOSTE; 24 PIP; 
26 EDITOR; 28 SKIPPY; 31 NOMINEE; 82 
YOKE; 385 MEAL; 36 PSALM; 27 LASSIE; 
38 ENDS; 30 LOSER; 40 SEDAN. 


DOWN :—1 HERO; 2 VIOLAS; 3 SQUEEZE; 
4 CEMENT; 5 TANS; 6 SKYE; 7 PIERS; 
8 ROMEO; 11 ETHICS; 14 MAIZE; 15 SEA- 
LION; 16 OATCAKE; 19 SOP; 20 ALP; 
21 FIERY; 22 DRINKS; 25 ICICLES; 27 
ROAMER; 23 SENSED; 20 PREEN; 30 
YOLKS; 82 OPAL; 84 EARS; 35 MIEN, 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
WILL TYPE and/or PROOPREAD manw 
scripts, reports, documents Accurate, in 
telligent, speedy homework. Moderate fee. 
Box 1622, c/o The Nation 





TYPING SERVICE—Novellength manu 
scripts a specialty. Carbon copy. Neats 
prompt; work proofread. 55¢ per thousand 
words. ADCO, Station P, Box 131, 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 

INSTITUTION DIRECTOR, 


including 





food service. Special work with Latia 
Americans. Experienced colleges, hotels, 
hospitals. Graduate research. Protestant. 


Box 1623, c/o The Nation 


SOUTHERN COLORED DOMESTIC 
and Hotel Workers Desire Jobs. Write to 


day, Quality Employment Service Assn, 
214 Clay St., Richmond 19, Va. 





GIRL FRIDAY intensely interested publie 
relations. Much ability; varied experience. 
Will travel. Box 1626, c/o The Nation. 


«GUIDANCE 
DEPENDABLE evaluation of character, 


personality, and counseling for 
career, education, human relations. By ap- 
pointment or by mail. For information write 
Alfred Reiss, Ph.D., 680 Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York 33. 


“FARMS AND ACREAGE 
40 MILE VIEW; one acre garden; six- 


new white 


aptitudes 


room house with new cellar; 
paint; freshly plastered walls; 16 miles 
Tanglewood; electricity; well. Asking 


$3,000. Berkshire Farm Agency, Chatham, 
ae 

SUMMER CABINS _ 
GRANITE LAKE CABINS for adults 
Swimming, boating, fishing, good food 
Private baths. June 27th to September 16th 
From $80.00 weekly double. American 


plan. Box 77, Munsonville, N. H. 











Buy Your Books 
through 


/Vation 
@ Nation readers can avail them- 
selves of our offer to send them 
any book at the regular publish- 
er’s price, post-free if payment is 
received with the order, or at the 
publisher’s price plus postage if 
the book is sent C.O.D. When 
ordering, please give name of au- 
thor and publisher, if possible. 
» 
Pieose address your orders to 


THE READERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 


THE NATION 


20 VESEY STREET 
New York 7, N. ¥. 
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riendly Adal? Camp 


The F 
OPENING JUNE 21st 


o 
Gayly Informal 
All Sports Facilities 
FRANK ROTH'S ORCHESTRA 
Broadway Stage Stars 
GEORGE MARVIN, M. C, 
. 


Comfortable Cabins and Lodges 
Excellent American-Jewish Cuisine 


| WOPOWOG LODGE 


on Leke Saimon, East Hampton, Conn. 
Write for Booklet fo 


200 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. GRam, 7-1177 


Moaneging Director: Dr. Maxwell Kaye 
Atsociate Directors: 
Sommy Koy Johnny Swedlinv 


{ - 











In the Glorious Adirondacks 
Retween and Ausable 


Thousand Islands 


Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playzround, 
1.200 feet elevation and right on the lake 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Runga- 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 
water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courtae, Canoeing, Swimming, Handball 
Baseball, Ping Pong. Fishing, Saddle Horses, 


Golf, Cards, Dancing, etc. Interesting one- 
day trips arranged Delicious wholesome 
meals. Dietary Laws. Rates: $45, $50, 


$55 per person. 
Send for Bookleé — New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7-2667 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 











OAKWOOD 


NEW WINDSOR, N. Y. Newburgh 4477 


Delightful...Boating and swimming in our 
private lake. 
Different... The colonial atmosphere. 
Deliciowa...Our unexcelled cuisine. 
Diverting... Recordings for listening & dancing 


All this only 52 miles from New York City 
A Resort for Adults Only 








This Adult Camp... 


Sheltered cove near 
fur iu (,loucester 


ple- 
Salt 
water swimming, sailing, 
boating and fishis on prem- 

Dancing, teonis, trips 
Mas and all la 








Gloucester, . 
ABRAM RESNICK ° 
Director a 


and rates. 





MAPLE GROVE MT. HOUSE 


lea 
* 4 i | ts . f LA 1) 
tary I 

$42.50 


* | oe ¢ le 5] o 
RATES $37.0 * B40.00 °* 
Kerhonkson 8004M; 3441 
Accord, New York 





RESORTS 








RESORTS 











\ 
i 45 Miles from New York City 


Aindorest 


- = 
—_— 


relaxing atmosphere, dancing. rse- 
back riding on premises, modern 
accommodations, 

Greyhound, Adirondack Trailway and 
Short Line Buses stop at our Entrance. 


* Parke vx? 
N. Ve 
Telephone 4421 
A Resort for Adults Only 
Exclusive location. 150 acres of un- 
usual beauty. All sports. Lake and 
Pool on premises. Delicious food, 
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18055 COUNTRY «108 


York 
NROE, New 
-_ PALATIAL ESTATE 


in a setting of Seenic Splendor 
n 


" Fr 
IN A PINE TRI 
SWIMMING POC ON PREMMSIS 
= nO — _BXCELLENT DANCING 
CockTAI LyUNGB ig Manager : 
- LTER SAMUS an Monree 616) 
ower 


4- 
m YP 5 miles above Monroe. Rt. 208 








Only 50 miles 
from New York 














RELAX, REJOICE with SPRING at 


Lakecrest 

















On Hunn’s Lake ® Stanfordville, N. Y. 
90 miles from N. Y¥. Ideal location in the heart of 
PUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent accommodations. 
Cordial hospitality. Recordings. Library All seasonal 
sports Via N Y¥.C_R.R toAmenia, N.Y. Openall year. 

WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 

EVA BERG. Dtrector Stanfordviile 2323 
Your private = 
qhe country estate 3 
= 
| while you are ; 
our guest. = 

} =s 

| 3 In the Ramapos ; 

|= CHESTER, N. Y. 3 

51 Miles from New York City 

Your private lake with beautiful = 

white sand beach. Your private golf = 
=¥ course, We offer you excellent accom- : 

modations, superb cuisine and every = 

facility for your entertainment. =4 

Glenmere is a glorious place for : 
= your vacation. 


N. Y. Office: RE. 2-5047 





HUNNS LAKE HOUSE 





STANFORDVILLE NEW YORK 
} Charming Lake and countryside, rustic, restful. D1- 
rect at lake, bathing, boating, fishing and other 


Beat nif I walks Excellent 
‘ an i [deal for weekends and vaeations. 
Adults ly 8,$45.00 week: $7.00 day. 


| 

| POPPER & MeNAMEE Phone 
| 

} 

' 


on own grounds 


iat e 


Formerly Shadybrook, Mahopac) Stanfordville 2921 








Beach, Boats, Golf, Outdoor 
Activities, Fine Food 


T. H. Flaum 


: mee — 


Private 








On 
LONG 
LAKE, 

LOoGeEe N. ¥ 

NEW ADULT RESORT IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

Limited Accommodations . Rates $65 to $85 

Open in September 
GEORGE KLEINSINGER, Mi ssleal Activities Director 
Mishing © Motor Ihwoattin e Tennis ¢ Golf 


Omer 150 Nassau Street, WO, 2-2900 


New 











Yours for Vacation Enjoyment 


HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On beautiful Sylvan Lake 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
65 mi. from N. ¥.C. ¢ BR. RB. Station Pawling, VN. y 
Every conceivable Sport and Recreation 
- « with intimate, congenial people 


Many Improved features for the new season! 








Open from May thru October 





New York Office: 
277 BROADWAY 
COrtiandt 7-3958 


Under direction of: 
PAUL WOLFSON & 
SOL ROTHAUSER 











INVITATION TO RELAX 
Enjoy the serenity of Plum Peint. Gorgeous country. 
side, outdoor activities, 
delicious food — and fun. 
Only 55 miles fromNewY ork 
MAKE —- 


Lum n point 


“Year-Round Vacation Resort’ 
Mew Windsor. N.Y. Tels Newburgh 4270 








-CASA MANOR 


On Beautiful LAKE COSSAYUNA 
COSSAYUNA, NEW YORK 


Only 20 miles from famed Saratoga 50-guest iimit to 

preserve comfortable, restful, informal atmosphere. 

Excellent cuisine. Swimming, beating. fishing. 

From July First. Write or call 
JACOB M. OLSHANSKY 

93 State Street, Albany, New York. Phone: 


able 
tennis. ete. 


5.0363 















. The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
a A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York, 


ALL SPORTS — OPEN ALL YEAR 
MONROE, 


= Be Phone 70°) 








POTTERSVILEE “NEY: 
CAMP IN THE ADIRUNDACKS 
LIMITED TO 100 
FOR THE SEASON 
PRIVATE LAKE 


aN AUULT 


OPEN 

ALL SPORTS @ 

DANCING @ LECTURES @ CONCERTS 
N. ¥ OFFICE: 33 W. 42nd Bt LOngacre 5 

The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Gre 


SAC KS FAR) Mi 


Saugerties, N. ¥. Tel. 590-J 
T'nusually beautiful countryside, pine woods 
good, homey Jewish-American cooking. A 
conveniences. Intimate and restful. Swin- 
ming, horseback, tennis and other sports 
Aculta. Booklet. 



















INUIS A, BROTH, Director 
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Nation subscribers should give us at least three 
wecks’ notice of a change of address, indicating 
the old as well as the new address. 


Please cooperate by renewing your current sub- 
scription on receipt of the first notice of expira- 
tion 
To Newsstand Readers: 

The only certain way of getting The Nation 
regularly is to enter a subscription. By doing so 
you will not only insure prompt receipt of your 
copy, but you will make a considerable saving in 
money over the newsstand price. 


(] with Harper’s Magazine ....... $7.50 Me 
Ol wih Consumers Union ...... 


O) with Harper's Magazine 
and Consumers Union .... .$10.00 


All club combinations listed are for one year, and may be mailed to different individuals and 
addresses. Canadian and foreign postage extra. 
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range 


. $8.00 om 


You save $1.50 


You save $3.50 


. . . $8.50 


You save $1.50 
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THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








I want to subscribe to The Nation, or the following 
Nation magazine combinations as listed below: 














C) Remittance enclosed. 0) Bill me. 
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WOODED ESTATE OM JERSEY SHORE 


OAKS 


INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE, COCKTAIL PARTIES 


SEACH clus MEMBERSHIP, ALL SPORTS 


ADULTS- 
























SO MILES FROM WW. Y 


5 MINUTES FROM 
RACE TRACK 


ELGERONLN. J 
Tel: LONG @RANCH 2433 
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Indian Lake Lodgemns 


tn the Heartof the Adirondae 
INDIAN LAKE, N. Y. 
New York City Phone UN 3-0330 
TEN MILE LONG LAKE 
A backdrop of 8,500 foot mountain 
ranges, a hundred acres of lawn and 
woodland. Scenie beauty plus all water 
sports, tennis, hiking, informal atmos 
phere, good food and comfortable quar- 
ters Q yours to September 15th. 
HERMAN SCHWARTZMAN, Program Director 
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PINECREST cenxshines 


On the HOUSATONIC RIVER 
150 acres of Pines & 
Hemlocks in a pano- 
ramic setting of the 
rugged Berkshires. 
Comfortable lodge 
rooms for two. Bunga- 
lows with showers and 
fireplace, all facing 
the Housatonic River. 
ating, Swimming, Fishing, Bicycles, 
Tennis, Ping-Pong, Recordirgs, Daneing. 
West Cornwall, Conn. @ Tel. Cornwall 89-12 
Diana and Abe Berman 
















MILES 


y FOREST HOUSE 


to 





relaxation, rest ond 
happiness. Superb 
food, fine quarters, 
congenial hospitelity. 2 

lakes, al! sports, 


pREST HOUSE 
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pig RAPRLAKE MAHOPAC N.Y TEL. MAHOPAC 688 





FOR THE FOURTH 
— and thereafter — 


Camp LOG TAVERN 


offers you a pleasurable program of 
Tennis « Gelf * Riding «¢ Handball 
Swimming « Canoeing *« Shows + Movies 
Concerts « Cozy Bungalows «+ Delicious 
Food at reasonable rates 


Write or phone for Booklet N 













9 E. 40 St., New York 
LE. 2-8668 


~s ete 



















ATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


y ti palatial! 592-acre Macy estate in the 
“Hills of the Sky.’’ Large, luxurious rooms, 
h open fireplaces and private porches. Winding 
Traiis. Delicious food. Easy Transportation 


Attractive Rates @® Make reservations now 
s rvaiions or further information write or cali 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Telephone: Tannersville 209 








ALL ABOARD 


For our 40 acre private lake where 
you swim in cool, clear waters, fish 
pickerel or just relax in one of 
our grand canoe boats and drift aim- 
1 the breeze 


SOUTH WIND 


Box 38 Wocdbourne, N. Y. 
\il Sports—four fast clay tennis courts 
¢ reservations now for the 4th of July week-end 
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"In the Adiréhdacks"' 
POTTERSVILLE NEW YORK 
ie Beach, Canoes, Boating, All Sports, Record- 


I house, Bar, Dancing. Entertainment Nightly 
lies Adoipse & His Group. Harry Alshin & Orches- 
a Excellent Cuisine. ¢ Make Reservations Early. 
N. ¥. City Off.: PHONE. MAin 4-8570 
LEAH OKUN—IRV. SCHOENBERG, Mot. 
An Adult Resert—— On SCHROON LAKE 








Classified Advertisements 
62 cents a line (six words) 
Minimum — three lines 
$6.16 per inch 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y 
BArclay 7-1066 


AKE VIEW 
ODGE vce 


A delightful, secluded spot for a quiet, relaxing vaca- 
tion, intimate, isformal. Near all sports, including 
golf — tennis —— boating ~—riding —fishing. Newly fur- 
nished-—moderu appointments. Excellent home cooking 
and baking. "ATES FROM $40 
For Free illustrated Folder 
write F. MARTIN, Mer. at above address 








A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Reautiful Highland Lake, 
10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of boats 
and canoes; interesting hiking objectives thru wood- 
land trails; fine tennis and handball courts, badmin- 
ton, shuffleboard, archery, riflery, croquet, ping pong, 
square dancing. 


$45 and $50 weekly. OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director 





- MERRIEWOODE | 


















Ridgefield, Conn. © Phone 620 

A resort of distinction fashioned 

from a country estate. Water 

sports, hiking trails, tennis. Li- 

"i brary, open fireplaces. Congenia! 

i! atmosphere. Famous culsine. 
ii 








SCHROON Ceeot 3 — | 


BYRAM LODGE 


ARMONK, N.Y. Tel, Armonk Vill. 906 


Only 85 miles from N. Y. C. in Westchester. Com- 
letely remodeled, ali conveniences, new furnishings. 
eaulyrest mattresses, all sports, bowling, 

Rates $60 weekly; $10 dally. American Plan. 
American-Jewish Cuisine 


N. Y. Office ti West 42nd Street PE 6-3243 
















EVERYTHING YOUR HEART DESIR 
(and more!) awaits you here! Over 2s 
ways to have fun, eases Tennis, 
Swimming, Boating, Handball, Riding, 
Dancing, Arts & Crafts. All Other 





Sports, Good Eating, Merry Com- 
any. Cheery Quarters, Regular 
eluxe. Full Entertainment Staff. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW . 
Notify us promptly, enclosing deposit 
Easy to reach by train, bus or door-to 
door taxi service. 


OPEN TiL AFTER NEW YEAR'S 
WOO ROURNE.WLY. Tel WOOD BOURNE 1150 Wy 









+. 
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We've made plans 
for your vacation! 


The setting: A scenic dream come 
true! The dining: a Continental 
connoisseur's delight! The k#k&k&k* 
features: Golf Driving Range, Fast 
Clay Tennis Courts, Swimming ia 
our own Lake, Handball, Base- 
ball, Table Tennis, Badminton. 
ALSO: Open Dining Pavilion —~ 
Superb Recordings, Well-Stocked 
Library, DeLuxe Quarters (1 of 8 
to room) at $55 to $67.50 per 
week. Write or ‘phone early. 


Hurry July 4th Reservations! 


Gata Dining and Holiday Fun. 
Special Week-End Rates, 


Your Hostess: Remi Chances 



















WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 
A VEAR "ROUND RESORT FOR ADULTS 
64 miles from W.Y.C. + N.Y. Central to Beacen 
Telephone: Wappingers Falls 361W1 


Return from a Vacation 
Looking Fine—Feeling Fine— 


From 
WESTERN VIEW FARM, 
high in the Connecticut Hills, you ¢an 
return tanned, glowing and invigorated, 
and with happy memories of the warm 
hospitality of an Inn which is in ite 
Twenty-seventh season under the same 
ownership and management. 

Rates per person, $12.00 a day, $70.00 a week 
Week-ends, Friday evening to Sunday evening, $24. 
TED OHMER 


New Milford, Connecticut Tel.: New Milford 440 























An Invitation to carefree vacation. We take 
pride in announcing the opening of 


DEVEL HOLLOW HOUSE 


in beautiful, historic Dutchess County. 70 miles 
from New York. Telicious food served on ter- 
race overlooking our private lake, tennis, 
handball, swimming. Recreation in antique 
Quaker hall. A completely informal atmosphere. 
DEVEL HOLLOW HOUSE 
Wingdale, N. Y. Phone 2568 








REEZEMONT PARK 


ARMONK .SLY. 


35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CiTY 
“A Country Vstate In the Scenic Hillis 
of Westchester County” 


The nearest of sll nearby resorts. Exclusive 
location. Luxuriously furnished. Dignified 
All sport activities. Excellent eulsine, 





















OPEN ALL YEAR Phone Armonk Village 056 
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He made 


millions laugh. 


And now, with the publication 
of THE OLD CounTRY, Americans too 
can enjoy the fine jurcy humor of 


HOLOM ALEICH(TM is one 
of the great humorists * 


modern times. His wonderful 


stories have made millions 
laugh. His books have been 
best-sellers in Europe for 
many years. They have been 
translated from the original 
Yiddish into German, Rus- 
ian, French, even Japanese and Esperanto. And yet, the 
amazing fact is that THE OLD COUNTRY represents the firse 
opportunity for most Americans to enjoy his humor. 
These stories about The Old Country represent Sholom 
Aleichem at his best. They will make you laugh as you have 
never laughed before, yet they will couch you deeply, too. 
For Sholom Aleichem had the kind of genius that happens 
scldom. Not only are his writings permeated with a genuine 
and wise love of people—he was the mind of his people, 
their heart, their wisdom and above all their perfect idiom. 


In THE OLD COUNTRY you will find the gayest and ten- 


derest stories, the cockeyed, preposterous, tragic and lov- 


able characters that are immortal in world literature: 


TEVYE, THE DAIRYMAN, a sort of country cousin of 


Micawber, burt a little luckier. 


pepspenee su, pare Apes 


MENACHEM MENDEL, the sharp and ubiquitous mar. 
riage broker and manipulator, whose talent for muffing op- 
portunities and for being inevitably, inexorably lost in the 


shuffle makes him the ig RE “schlemiehls’. 


NAIER, who, like Mike and Ike, look 
. and the little boy who shouted, “Hur- 
ray, I'm an orphan” .. . and the aged gentleman who jour- 
neyed on foot to Paris to sell Rothschild the Secret of Ererna! 
Life... the story of thé clock that struck thirteen . . . and the 
terrifying tale of the goat that was possessed by a demo: 


MAIER AND SC 
disastrously alike .. 


Sholom Aleichem has been variously called “anotheg 
Mark Twain”, ‘a modern Dickens”, “‘a latter-day Heine 
But he is none of these things. He is like no one else. He 
unique and there is no way properly to describe his quali: 
Here are the stories. Read them yourself. 


The Old (0 untry 


Translated, and with an introduction by 


JULIUS and FRANCES BUTW'IN 


Just published, 448 pages, $3.00. At all bookstores 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, £419 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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